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RELIANCE AGENCY 
was the best thing | ever did!” 


“Remember 5 years ago, when we lived down on Oak Street, Mary... 
always just a step ahead of the sheriff? Little either of us dreamed then 
that things could be so different now! You were certainly a good sport but 
I was going down for the third time when I clipped that coupon to find out 
about Perfect Protection! Getting that Reliance Agency was the best thing 
I ever did!” 


Hundreds of men, once getting nowhere centage of repeat and new business. Every 
selling insurance, have found that Perfect hundred Perfect Protection policyholders 
Protection—originated by Reliance—brings will be paid not less than thirty-five accident 
them 20% to 40% more business, a lower and health claims every year. Profitable 
lapse ratio, increased renewals, and maxi- agency connections are open to men who 
mum commission from every sale. Sub- can qualify. Mail the coupon and get all 
stantial payments to LIVING policyholders the facts—they may easily mean the differ- 
bring enthusiastic clients and a high per- ence between Success and Failure to you! 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more Life Insurance” 


VANICIE, IUIIFIE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. S-1, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 


S tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 
Nearly ed un of a 
ance in force and assets exceed- 
ing $62,000,000 . . . without NAME 
consolidation or reinsurance... 
in 26 years. ADDRESS 
Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter 
June 28, 1879, at the post office, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CXXIV, Number XIII, March 27, 1930; 
$4.00 per annum. zi 
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Agents’ Mid-Year Conference 


Executive Committee at Charlotte Adopts Several Resolutions of 


Importance for Future Action; Agency Qualification 
and Mutual Competition Prove Lively Topics 


HE great need for qualified fire and 

casualty insurance agents was 
stressed at the Mid-Year Conference of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents held in Charlotte March 19-20. 
The association’s recognition of this 
need was stressed in the action of its 
executive committee in recommending 
to the Association that it adopt a suita- 
ble qualification standard as a requisite 
for membership. Action cannot be taken 
on this proposal until the annual meet- 
ing, which will be held in Dallas, Tex., 
during the week of Oct. 5. 

While the subject of agency qualifica- 
tions was assigned no formal place on 
the program, again and again it was 
mentioned, incident to the subject un- 
der discussion, and not only members 
of the Association, but company execu- 
tives and insurance commissioners in 
attendance in private conversations 
with a representative of THE SPECTATOR 
commended this paper for the stand it 
has taken on the subject of qualified 
agents. A strong resolution condemn- 
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ing the American Bar Association’s in- 
surance code, as it stands, without a 
provision for agency qualification was 
adopted at the concluding session of the 
conference Wednesday. Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett besought the 
members to write William Brosmith, 
vice-president of the Travelers, who has 
had a large part in the preparation of 
the code, and urge him to incorporate 
into the code a suitable qualification 
clause. 

The conference discussed the activi- 
ties of the Church Properties Corpora- 
tion, chartered under New York law to 
write fire insurance on Episcopal 
churches without paying agency com- 
missions and at tariffs lower than those 
charged by stock fire insurance com- 
panies, and there was vigorous and 
lengthy discussion on the inroads made 
by “the new mutual competition” and 
the activities of the Interstate Under- 
writers Bureau. 

The executive committee has recom- 
mended changes in the organic law of 


the Association, which were discussed, 
but which will not be acted upon until 
the annual meeting. 

The first meeting of the conference 
got under way at the Charlotte Hotel 
Wednesday morning, a little later than 
scheduled time, but with good attend- 
ance and keen interest. President Clyde 
B. Smith was in the chair. Following 
an address of welcome by Julian 
Miller of the Charlotte News and a re- 
sponse by Charles L. Gandy of Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mr. Smith read the adminis- 
tration report, which was published in 
last week’s issue of this paper. 


Fleet Writing Discussed 


Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
read a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee Tuesday afternoon con- 
demning the writing of fictitious auto- 
moble fleets. 

This resolution was promptly sec- 
onded, and the discussion was led by 
Charles L. Gandy. Mr. Gandy said that 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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statistical bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company con- 
vinces me that one of the biggest ser- 
vices possible for a life agent to render 
his adult clients would be this admoni- 
tion: “Be Careful.” Not the careful- 
ness of personal interest in life and 
limb, but rather that of a more consci- 
entious regard for the safety and well 
being of those intrusted into their care. 

ok ok * 

HE above company has recently 
i ne repeatedly emphasized the fact 
that a lamentably high percentage of 
fatal accidents in 1929 claimed as vic- 
tims children of grade school age and 
under. And that the deaths were 
caused by the thoughtlessness of par- 
ents who left matches, deadly poison, 
etc., within the reach of babies and the 
younger members of the household. 
The last of their series called attention 
to the fact that the major portion of 
the ever mounting toll of automobile 
fatalities in America last year also took 
children “going to and from school.” 
Far too many of we Americans, it ap- 
pears, abide by that famous old idea of 
“Let George Do It.” Meaning in the 
case of traffic accidents, George the. po- 
liceman, down on the corner. 

IXING news, comment and edi- 
M torial. I would advise “my public” 
to sell the above thoughts with their in- 
surance policies. It’s a mutually prof- 
itable idea. 


A STEADY fire of bulletins from the 


ALES being what every salesman 
~ should be interested in, I should 
like to pass on to the life insurance 
salesmen who reac this column a 
thought from the Tri-State Meeting in 
Philadelphia last week. I. S. Kibrick, 
agent for the New York Life, gave a 
very complete analysis of the sales 
methods which he has used to raise 
himself from a shoe-shine box to one of 
the most respected (and the most 
feared) salesmen of business insurance 
in America. 
ee en 

SIDE from the intimate details of 

how it is done—which Mr. Kibrick 
has agreed to explain in a specially 
written article for the Educational Sec- 
tion of this paper—I believe this 
thought well deserving of repetition 
from the news story of the Tri-State 
Congress. He wouldn’t attempt to ex- 
plain anything to anyone which he 
didn’t understand himself. Perhaps 


that is why he earned $37,000 in com- 
missions last year. 


M. ALLEN, executive vice-presi- 
e deni of the National Surety, was 
host to a group of his friends attending 
the Mid-Year Conference of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents at 
dinner given last Wednesday night at 
the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 
So generous was Mr. Allen in extending 
his invitations to “our” dinner as he 
designated it, that few of his guests 
were aware that it was his own private 
affair. Most of them thought it was a 
National Surety, or a National Associa- 
tion party to which they had been in- 
vited. The party was informal, and 
although Mr. Allen had planred no 
speech making, some of his frienc s took 
the party out of his hands. 
* * * 
HE Bail Agents’ Association, Inc., 
organized more than a month ago 
by 200 professional bondsmen held its 
first open meeting Monday night at the 
Hotel McAlpin, in concerted effort “to 
convince politicians that bondsmen are 
more sinned against than sinning.” 
Tobias A. Keppler, counsel and secre- 
tary of the organization in one of the 
principal addresses of the session 
urged increasing the three per cent 
maximum charge for writing bonds as 
a means of conteracting the stampede, 
furore bigotry and perjudice that has 
recently arisen against bondsmen. A 
three per cent maximum charge is 
rather small considering the expense 
bondsmen are put to hiring tipsters, 
runners, court attaches and policemen. 
* * * 
OSEPH S. ROBERTS, resident vice- 
president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company in Chicago recently de- 
clared that Casualty companies should 
make a greater effort in the direction 
of teaching agents and brokers how to 
sell miscellaneous forms of casualty in- 
surance. “There has been a tendency 
on the part of all companies to spend 
much time and money in teaching 
agents and brokers the technicalities 
of the business, and they have not 
taken the time and money to teach the 
average agent how to sell casualty in- 
surance and how the prospect needs it,” 
Mr. Roberts said. Mr. Roberts was no 
doubt speaking of his own company and 
agents as well as others, so we make the 
suggestion that field men of the Chicago 
carrier avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Home Owner and His Home.” So far 
a number of agents have devoted time 
and effort, (no money) in selling “Bill 
Jones,” the “Home Owner,” casualty in- 
surance of all kinds. 





OW many prominent insurance 
men have achieved their success 
because of a form of personal magne- 
tism known as “color,” and on the other 
hand, how many brilliant minds are 
there to be found in “wheel horse’”’ posi- 
tions because their owners never suc- 
ceeded in selling the world on their 
extraordinary talents? Of course it is 
true that such considerations do not 
play such an important part in business 
life as they do in the entertainment 
world and in public life. 
* * * 
OR instance, there is a_ baseball 
player by the name of Ken Wil- 
liam who was knocking home runs out 
of American League ball parks when 
Babe Ruth was just a good left-handed 
pitcher. He still does it with a fair 
degree of consistency but I doubt if 
one out of fifty (presuming there are 
that many) readers of this column have 
ever heard of him. People who don’t 
know a scratch hit from a base on balls 
can tell you anything you want to know 
about Ruth, who I understand, has no 
other accomplishments of importance 
outside of his athletic prowess. But 
he has “color.” 
* * * 
AKE a look at academic circles. 
William Lyon Phelps is probably 
the best known college professor in 
America. How many people are aware 
that in his own department in English 
at Yale, at least two colleagues, Henry 
Seidel Canby and Chauncey B. Tinker, 
have made contributions to literature 
that will probably live for years after 
Phelps has been forgotten? I have 
heard the success of the Ford Motor 
Company attributed to an unsung 
genius still in the ranks whose name I 
have forgotten. A British army officer 
informs he that the greatest tactician 
in the World War was a German gen- 
eral named Von Valkenhayn. Don’t ask 
me what he did. 
6 * * 
DOUBT if the insurance business 
can offer many striking examples of 
this phenomena. Somewhat compar- 
able to it, however, is this situation: the 
business has two sides to it, the en- 
gineering or technical side, and the 
sales side. It is undoubtedly true that 
in some organizations there are men of 
great mental powers, engaged in 
complicated, exacting work, receiving 
considerably lower compensation than 
less intellectual men in the sales and 
agency departments whose chief attrib- 
ute is a source of personal magnetism 
that was a free gift from the gods. 
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An Agency Qualification 
Law 


On another page of this issue 
of THE SPECTATOR appears an 
article by our representative in 
the Southern Department, Wil- 
liam Thornton, regarding the 
vital need of an agency qualifica- 
tion law for fire and casualty in- 
surance agents which THE SPEC- 
TATOR so strongly is advocating. 

Mr. Thornton talked with men 
representing the various sides of 
insurance activity—individual 
agents, company executives, in- 
surance commissioners and insur- 
ance press representatives. The 
opinions so secured were practi- 
cally unanimous in favor of an 
agency qualification law that 
meant something and that would 
be enforced. 
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It is fair to say that these in- 
terviews are representative of 
what would be secured from 
similar interviews in practically 
any part of the country, but sim- 
ply to say so might not be con- 
vincing to everyone. It is better 
to present concrete examples. In 
THE SPECTATOR of next week will 
appear an article which is the re- 
sult of a somewhat similar sur- 
vey made in another State. There 
will also appear in subsequent 
issues digests of opinions secured 
from all parts of the country on 
the subject and, in an early issue, 
a suggested uniform agency qual- 
ification law which has_ been 
drawn up by our legal depart- 
ment. 

Some twenty-five insurance 
commissioners have written us at 
considerable length regarding our 
campaign for an agency qualifi- 
cation law and we also have heard 
from many insurance company 
executives and the heads of 
State insurance organizations. 

We do not expect that within 
the month or year each State of 
the Union will put into effect an 
agency qualification law which 
will immediately remove all the 
difficulties that are at the present 
time resulting, at least to some 
extent, we are convinced, from 
the fact that it is so easy for men 
totally unqualified to take an 
active part in the selling of fire 
and casualty insurance policies. 
But we are convinced that a de- 
termined and sustained attempt 
to remedy the present situation 
will result in changes that are ab- 
solutely necessary if the business 
is to be continued for the best in- 
terests of the insured, the agents 
and the companies. We are pre- 
pared to keep more or less ever- 
lastingly at it. 


Life Insurance Leaders in 


1929 


N the April 25, 1929, edition 
| of THE SPECTATOR the aggre- 
gate results of life insurance 
transactions were fairly accurate- 


5 


ly predicted for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1928, from a review of 
the transactions of the ten largest 
companies in the business and the 
aggregate printed in the Insur- 
ance Year Book varied but slight- 
ly from those indicated in April. 
Using the same basis for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1929, these pre- 
liminary estimates show that the 
total insurance in force as of that 
date was slightly in excess of 
$103,000,000,000, of which $75,- 
700,000,000 is ordinary insurance, 
$17,900,000 is industrial insur- 
ance and 9,500,000,000 is group 
insurance. Total assets of the 
companies are estimated at $17,- 
800,000,000, while the total prem- 
ium income for 1929 will show 
about $3,300,000,000. 


The transactions of the ten 
lading insurance companies in 
the United States in 1929, which 
is shown on page 49 of this issue, 
represent about 65 per cent of 
the total life insurance business 
in the United States. All of the 
companies listed write ordinary 
insurance, six of them in addition 
write group, while three also do 
an industrial business. This table 
shows that the ten companies had 
total admitted assets of $12,109,- 
073,462 at the end of 1929, this is 
an increase during the year of 
$1,211,305,964. Total surplus 
funds of these companies 
amountd to $1,162,802,393, of 
which $341,879,337 were divi- 
dends apportioned for 1930 dis- 
tribution, $227,353,256 were spe- 
cial assigned funds, while $593,- 
569,800 were unassigned funds. 
During 1929 the premium volume 
was increased over $151,000,000 
to $2,316,296,262. The companies 
had a total income of $2,956,832,- 
249, which was an inncrease of 
$211,042,766, of about 8 per cent. 
Total payments to policyholders 
was $1,380,299,527, their aggre- 
gate management expenses were 
$437,525,196, or about 15 per cent 
of their total income. The total 
disbursements amounted to $1,- 
935,300,285 with an indicated ex- 
cess of income over disbursements 
of $1,021,531,964. In 1929 the 
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total new issued of the ten com- 
panies, including revivals, net in- 
creases and. dividend additions, 
were $11,467,177,869, of which 
$7,041,910,064 was ordinary busi- 
ness, $3,166,343,081 industrial in- 
surance and $1,258,924,724 was 
group insurance. 

The results indicate an increase 
during the year of 8.2 per cent in 
ordinary insurance, 5.2 per cent 
in industrial insurance and a de- 
crease in group insurance of 17.8 
per cent and a gain of 3.7 per cent 
in total insurance. These figures 
are in the main in accord with the 
results indicated by the statistics 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, 
compiled by the Association of 
Life Insuranc Presidents for 
forty-four United States compa- 
nies doing about 82 per cent of 
the business. This competition 
showed an increase in new paid- 
for business exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions 
of 7.3 per cent in industrial insur- 
ance, 7.6 per cent in industrial 
insurance and a total increase of 
5.4 per cent after allowing for a 
loss of 11.3 per cent in group in- 
surnace. The statistics of the 
Life Presidents Association va- 
ries from the tabulation of THE 
SPECTATOR in that revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions 
are excluded from the former 
table while they are included in 
the ten company transactions. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, total insur- 
ance in force for the ten leaders 
was $68,693,101,188 as against 
$63,475,488,291 for the same com- 
panies as of Dec. 31, 1928. This 
is an increase of 8.2 per cent or 
approximately $5,220,000,000. 
Making up the total insurance in 
force is the ordinary outstanding 
of $45,579,926,200, industrial 
$15,108,629,823 and group $8,- 
004,545,165, increases respective- 
ly of $38,200,000,000, $1,000,- 
000 and $1,000,000,000. 

These preliminary statistics in- 
dicate more than ever the fact 
that life insurance is the soundest 
and most consistent business in 
the world—for regardless of what 
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economic or physical forces react 
unfavorably agaist all other in- 
dustry, the onward march of life 
insurance is never halted. 


H. E. Niles Joins Actuarial Firm 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan an- 
nounce that Henry E. Niles, assistant 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, is to be associated 
with that actuarial organization early 
in May. 

Mr. Niles has been associated with 
the Research Bureau for nearly seven 
years, and during that time has been 
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New insurance paid for 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 















in close contact with life insurance com- 
panies throughout the United States 
and Canada. He brings to his new con- 
nection an intensive experience in deal- 
ing with life insurance sales and ad- 
ministrative problems which will now 
be applied to the special needs of in- 
dividual companies. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 25.— 
The Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment of 
A. V. Mozingo as agency manager, ef- 
fective April 1. Mr. Mozingo comes to 
the company from the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. 


$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93 % 
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Tri-State Meeting Was 
Splendid Success 


Attendance At One Day 
Sales Congress in Phila- 
delphia Exceeded 1500 





Many Prominent Speakers 





Program Theme Carried a Sus- 
tained Continuity of Real 
Selling Ideas 


Near on to 1600 life underwriters 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware heard President Thomas M. 
Scott, of the Philadelphia Association, 
deliver his address of welcome at the 
Tri-State Life Insurance Congress in 
Philadelphia last Thursday morning. 

Ralph W. Neal, president of the Cam- 
den, N. J., Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and Herbert H. Smith, who heads 
the Harrisburg association, acknowl- 
edged the welcome. 

Claude Voorhees, counsel for the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, opened the business part of the 
program. His subject was entitled 
“Principles An Agent Should Know.” 
Principally what an agent should know 
would be how to sell incomes. Mr. 
Voorhees cited as an instance the case 
of a policyholder who was rather proud 
of owning $300,000 worth of insurance. 
He was married, had two children and 
was earning $4,000 a year. His insur- 
ance was payable to his wife, in a lump 
sum, and the speaker very forcibly em- 
phasized the fact that should the in- 
sured die, the surviving members of the 
family would have not more than ten 
years’ support. 

Mr. Voorhees stated that today 90 
per cent of life insurance policies are 
payable in a lump sum. 

William M. Duff, the well known 
Equitable Life general agent of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered a well received talk on 
“The Agent’s Personal Program.” 
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STANDARD LIFE ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 


JACKSON, Miss., March 23.— 
What promised to be a first-class 
row among stockholders of the re- 
cently organized Standard Life 
Insurance Company has subsided, 
and General J. B. Stirling, presi- 
dent of the company, and the 
present management has been re- 
tained. At a meeting held last 
week, General Stirling was re- 
elected. J. T. Thomas, of Gren- 
ada, was elected chairman of the 
board, and G. L. Donald, of Jack- 
son, was elected vice-president. 
Messrs. Thomas and Donald were 
reported to have organized a 
movement to oust Mr. Stirling 
and to elect J. S. Love, of the 
Mississippi banking department, 
president of the company. The 
new executive committee is com- 
posed of General Stirling, J. M. 
Hartfield, F. H. Parker, A. B. 
Campbell, G. W. Covington, L. M. 
Gaddis, G. L. Donald, J. F. Bar- 
bour and S. S. Marks. The com- 
mittee was authorized by the di- 
rectors to select a general man- 
ager to succeed the late C. Meigs 
Harmon. 











The following speaker’s brief but to 
the point selling suggestions are printed 
in the Educational Section of this is- 
sue: Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual 
Life general agent, on “Creative Sell- 
ing.” 

The forenoon program was concluded 
with a talk by J. S. Kibrick, the New 
York Life agent who has made such a 
phenomenal success selling partnership 
insurance. He came to America in 
1906 from Russia. Started life in the 
new country under very severe financial 
handicaps but managed to overcome 
them because he was not handicapped 
mentally nor in character. 

Mr. Kibrick gave a frank and in- 
structive report of his sales methods 
and concluded his address with this 
suggestion: “I could not dream, nor 
imagine myself trying to pass on to 
someone else something which was not 
perfectly clear to me.” 


(Concluded on page 15) 


New England Congress 
at Boston 





Life Underwriters from En- 
tire Section Convene with 
Local Association 





Summary of Program 





Father Jones I. Corrigan of Bos- 
ton College Delivers Feature 
Address of Convention 


Before an audience of over 1000 men 
and women who make their living sell- 
ing life insurance in New England, 
Father Jones I. Corrigan, S. J., pro- 
fessor of economics, Boston College, 
paid high tribute to the business of 
life insurance as contributing at least 
three great things to the social order, 
in helping thrift, giving relief, and fos- 
tering the spirit and sense of security, 
in an address in Ford Hall on March 
21, before the tenth annual New En- 
gland Life Insurance Sales Congress. 
The congress was held here under the 
auspices of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, with a morning, 
afternoon and evening session. The 
evening session was held in the main 
dining room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was preceeded by a banquet. 
President George H. Tracey of the Bos- 
ton Association presided at all sessions. 

Father Corrigan made a decided hit 
with his audience when he endorsed life 
insurance as a great promoter of thrift, 
saying that were it not for such insur- 
ance many people would not save. 

Another fine thing about life insur- 
ance, he continued, is the spirit and 
sense of security it gives a man as he 
grows older. There is nothing that will 
put confidence into a man like a feeling 
that his future is provided for, he 
said. This feeling of independence, the 
knowing that you will not be dependent 
upon others, is something that life in- 
surance is doing, he said, and it is a 
very social thing. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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New England Congress 


(Concluded from page 7) 

Father Corrigan’s subject was 
“Standards of Business,” and he said 
that the control of business, including 
insurance was the important question 
today. Is it going to be controlled by 
legal or political forces, he asked, or 
is it going to control itself? Business 
today, he said is gradually molding 
itself to meet the new social order. The 
day of dog eat dog has passed. Busi- 
ness says it must have certain rules 
and standards. This is reflected, he 
said, in the codes that are being adopted 
by the different trade and business or- 
ganiations. The adherence to these 
rules must be strict, or else the political 
powers are standing ready to step in 
and take control “Service must come 
first,” said Father Corrigon. “Then 
profit will follow.” 

Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut and president 
of the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention of the United States emphasized 
the need for more preparation on the 
part of the insurance man if he is to 
render the proper service to the pub- 
lic. He said there are too many agents; 
that the public would be better served 
‘by fewer agents who were better pre- 
pared. The time is coming, he said 
when it will be mandatory that any 
man or woman who is to sell insurance 
must be properly qualified for the job, 
before the various insurance depart- 
ments will issue licenses for them to 
go out into the field. 

Harold A. Ley, president of the Life 
Extension Institute, explained how the 
institute is conserving human life by 
frequent medical examination of its 
patrons; giving them timely advice so 
that incipient diseases may be taken 
in hand in time to prevent disastrous 
results| Since the institute was started 
in 1914 over a million people have been 
examined, and over $2,000,000 has been 
spent in eduveational work in behalf of 
the idea of periodic examinations and 
correct personal hygiene. 

Arthur Frederick Sheldon, founder of 
the Sheldon School of Salesmanship 
spoke on the “Science of Creative and 
Constructive Salesmanship.” He said 
that the human plant is the only plant 
that has the power of self cultivation. 
Man is the only creature that can de- 
velop his own powers, he said. 

At the luncheon at the City Club, 
John Marshall Holeombe, manager of 
the Life Insurance Research Sales 
Bureau, gave an illustrated talk on 
“New Visions of Education.” 


At the afternoon session Earl 
Manning and Charles C. Gilman of 
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The Handy Guide Issued 


The thirty-ninth annual edition 
of The Handy Guide to premium 
rates, applications and policies 
will be ready for distribution 
this year on March 29. It is the 
eighth consecutive year that this 
publication has been available to 
the life insurance agent as early 
in the year as March. The 1930 
edition of The Handy Guide con- 
sists of reproductions of the lead- 
in gpolicies of one hundred and 
seventy life insurance companies. 
together with the premium rates 
of most of the policy contracts 
issued by these companies. The 
1930 Handy Guide is invaluable 
in that it includes complete and 
accurate copies of the new dis- 
ability riders adopted by the va- 
rious companies, as well as the 
double indemnity riders and the 
agreement for application. Price 
per copy, $4 or $4.35 if thumb in- 
dexed. 











Boston put on an exhibition “Interview 
on Business Insurance—Stock Absorber 
and Shock Obsorber.” This was a 
rapid fire dialogue, showing the argu- 
ments to be used in placing a policy 
for business insurance, and the feature 
made a great hit with the audience. 


Louis M. Crandall, of Norwich, Conn., 
the wonder man in life insurance as 
he is known from coast to coast, told 
the delegates how to write on the aver- 
age a policy every day. Mr. Crandall 
has average to write from one to thirty- 
five policies a day for nearly three hun- 
dred consecutive weeks, being the star 
producer for a Boston life insurance. 

“Three in One” was the subject of 
a talk by Harold J. Cummings, super- 
intendent of agencies for the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Donald Russell of New York dis- 





Peoples Life Reinsured 


Extended Litigation Concludes With 
Court Decision in Favor of 
Mississippi Valley Life 


Chicago, Ill., March 25.—The 
Peoples Life of Chicago moved 
toward early liquidation and the 
Mississippi Valley was victorious 
in its fight to obtain its business 
as a result of the ruling of Judge 
William J. Lindsay on Tuesday. 
He turned the company over to 
the State for liquidation and 
ruled that the business be rein- 
sured in the Mississippi Valley 
Life Insurance Company. 





































































cusses the subject, “Getting Your 
Money out of Your Business Through 
The Instrument of Life Insurance.” 

Samuel Milligan, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of 
New York spoke on general conditions 
of life insurance. 

The Pullman Porter’s Quartet ren- 
dered several selections at the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

At the Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet in the evening the various New 
England insurance commissions will be 
the guests. 


New Agency Managers 


GREENSBORO; N. C., March 25.—The 
Jefferson Standard Life announces the 
appointment of two new agency man- 
agers. Norwood L. Sessions has been 
put in charge of the company’s District 
of Columbia office, and Joseph Lawton 
has been appointed manager for East- 
ern Tennessee with headquarters at 
Knoxville. 


United States Life Election 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, held on March 18, following 
the annual meeting of stockholders, the 
officers of the United States Life Insur- 
ance company were re-elected, the only 


change being the appointment of 
Andrew C. Webster, as associate 
acutary, promoted from assistant 
actuary. : 


Metropolitan Life Appointment 

From agent to manager in a few 
years has been achieved by George De- 
Faye, who has just been promoted to 
the managership of the district at Re- 
gina, Sask., of the Metropolitan Life. 

In September, 1926, Mr. DeFaye 
joined the Metropolitan Life as agent 
at Vancouver, B.C. He was appointed 
manager at New Westminster, B. C. 
in 1928, which city has had the honor 
of securing the highest average indus- 
trial increase per week per man in 
1929 in Canadian territory. 


New Director 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company, 
a division of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., announces the recent election 
to its board of directors, of Homer 
Guck, publisher of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, and J. W. Wilford, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Lansing, Lansing, 
Mich. 





Paul W. Watt, former superintendent of 
the group division of the Aetna joined the 
Washington Fidelity National Insurance 
Company in the capacity of manager group 
division, effective March 20. 
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Questionnaire on the 
Aviation Rider 





Based on Court Decision in 
New York on Incontesta- 
ble Clause 


State Department Replies 








American Life Convention Pre- 
sents Summary of Answers 
Received 


Under date of Jan. 16, 1930, the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Conway, 
Supt., 169, N. E. 642, held that an 
aviation rider, in the terms specified 
below, was not in conflict with the in- 
contestable clause, and reversed the 
Superintendent’s ruling disapproving 
such rider. 

The rider in question was in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Death as a result of service, travel 
or flight in any species of aircraft, ex- 
cept as a fare paying passenger, is a 
risk not assumed under this policy; but, 
if the insured shall die as a result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of such service, 
travel or flight, the company will pay 
to the beneficiary the reserve on this 
policy.” 

Pursuant to the suggestion of several 
member companies of the American 
Life Convention the following inquiries 
were made of the various Insurance 
Departments by the convention officials. 

“1. Will you kindly advise if your 
department will object to the use of 
a rider, or provision, in language sim- 
ilar to the above, when presented to 
your department for approval? 

2. If your response to the preceding 
paragraph is in the affirmative, will 
you kindly advise if total and perman- 
ent disability provisions may specifi- 
cally except a loss from such a hazard? 

3. May double indemnity provisions 
contain a like exception?” 

In the accompanying will be found a 
tabulation of the responses received 
from departmental officials. It is noted 
that several disapprovals are based 
upon a conflict of the rider with 
statutory provisions other than the in- 
contestable clause. Cf. Illinois, In- 
diana, Minnesota, North Dakota, Okla- 


homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas | 


and Washington. 
Data Re: Use of Aviation Riders. 
Alabama—Will approve. 
Arizona—Will approve. 
Arkansas—Department believes that 
use of rider is matter of contract be- 
tween company and policyholder. Con- 


siders also that exception may be made | 


under disability and double indemnity 
provisions. 
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California—Department has no ob- 
jection to use of aviation rider in life 
policies or in disability or double in- 
demnity provisions, providing precau- 
tions taken to make certain insured 
understands and accepts restriction. 


Colorado—Will approve. 

Connecticut—Will approve. 

Delaware—Will approve. 

Dist. of Columbia—Will approve. 

Florida—Will approve. 

Georgia—Will approve. 

Idaho—Will approve. 

Illinois—Department will not ap- 
prove rider, because of conflict with 
Section 2 (4), Standard Provisions Act. 
Prohibition is inapplicable to disability 
and double indemnity provisions. 
(Note: Section 2 (4) of the Standard 
Life Policy Provisions Act prohibits the 
inclusion of: “(4) A provision that in 
the event of the maturity of the policy 

(Continued on page 17) 














AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 

















Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 

Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 

Indemnities 

OUR TERRITORY 


Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 













Income 
Guaranty 
Company 


**Incomes Guaranteed *’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {&stablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 
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Answer ~ Yes” 
Wouldn't You? 


if a prospect asked you today whether 
you were selling the best accident and 
health policy offered. 

But can you be truthfully sure of this 
statement if you do not have informa- 
tion and a specimen policy of the 
Income Guaranty’s Gold Seal Non- 
Cancellable policy ? 

Every representative who is ear- 
nestly thinking of his clients’ 
best interests, owes it to him- 















You'd 



















self to compare the advan- 
tages of this new policy with 
the ones he handles or is 
familiar with. 











Make this comparison now! 
Complete information and 
specimen policy on request. 
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Again the First Book Published — Deliveries Began March 15 


THE NEW REVISED 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


1930 EDITION 


Since March 15, the Life Agents Brief for 1930, has been going 
forward to life underwriters who are anxious to receive the best in 
the field. This book, for years the most complete and satisfactory 
of any vest-pocket book, brings with it greater improvements in 1930. 

The twenty-second annual edition of the Life Agents Brief is pre- 
pared along lines which will make it more valuable than ever before to 
life insurance agents. It is the most Convenient and Condensed Vest- 


Pocket Book in the Field. 


Any Information Available at a Glance 
A life insurance agent, when asked to quote a rate of any particular 
company at a given age, naturally desires to be able to give the infor- 
mation at once. He can give an instant answer to such an inquiry or 


any other. 


Here are some of the things the Life Agents Brief 
does for you:— 


Completes your sales kit. 


Amplifies your life insurance knowledge. 
Coordinates your dividend and rate information. 
Satisfies your clients of your ability. 


WHY THOUSANDS USE “THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF” 


Premium Rates at Every Age 


Both participating and non-participating 
are presented according to each age for all 
companies instead of each company for all 
ages. is form admits of an instant com- 
parison of rates with any company without 
turning over a number of pages. The rates 
quoted cover the most generally used forms 
so that when it is desired to compare a rate 
at, say, age 35, the data is instantly at hand 
for any company listed. 

Surrender Values 

Under this general heading the LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF presents the cash values 
allowed by the several companies for a series 
of years. These values may be used in con- 
nection with the tables of net cost of insur- 
ance to show conclusively the real outlay on 
policies at varying periods. 

Annual Dividends Payable in 1930 
— Ordinary Life at Every Age and 
Average Yearly Cost 
In this edition of the LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF are also continued the tables show- 
ing, in compact form, the amounts of annual 
dividends per $1,000 of insurance paid in 
the year 1930 on the three oe forms of 
policy contracts, viz.: ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life and twenty-year endowment, is- 
sued during a period of twenty years. At 
the end of each company’s schedule is pre- 
sented total dividends which would be paid 
during the twenty-year period, if the pres- 
ent schedule of dividends is maintained 
throughout the period, together with the 

average net cost per year on this basis. 
Dividends and Net Cost for 5 and 
10 Years 

Dividends paid year by year from 1921- 

1930, inclusive on issues of 1920, ages 25, 


Place Your 
Order NOW 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


Publishers 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


35, 45, and 55, Ordinary Life, 20-Payment 
Life and 20-Year. Endowment and average 
— cost for 5- and 10-year periods are 
shown. 


20 Years Actual Histories 


Actual net cost of Insurance—15 and 20 
years. This important question is dealt with 
in a series of tables showing the actual cost 
of insurance furnished under Ordinary and 
Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year En- 
dowment Policies for the ages 25, 35, 45, 
and 55 years over periods of fifteen and 
twenty years. The tables show the actual 
results of policies issued in 1910 and 1915 
in a concise and clear manner, enabling the 
user to obtain information regarding this 
important feature of life insurance policies. 

No other work goes into such complete de- 
tail in this respect. 


Policies Paid-Up by Dividends 

Showing number of years at end of which 
policy wovld become paid-up if dividends 
were allowed to accumulate with interest. 
Shown for about 70 companies. 

Financial Statements showing the more 
important items of 175 companies. 

Also much condensed information concern- 
ing such subjects as: 


Age Limit Non-Forfeiture 
Application Occupation 
Disability Payment of Claims 
Double Indemnity Reinstatement 
Grace Residence 
Incontestability Travel 

Loans Suicide 

Military Service Women 


And all in a book that can be 
carried comfortably in the Vest 
Pocket! 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St, New York 


My company is 


pea Naietastmeolantnnees USE THIS COUPON 


Please send me immediately, on approval, 
AGENTS BRIEF, 1930 edition, and bill me at my company club rate. I 
may return the books, without obligation if not satisfied. 








Largest 
Sale 
Proves 
IT’S 
BEST 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF 
THE BRIEF 


“‘We enclose bill for Life Agents Brief, 1930, 
together with our check paying for additional 
copies of the book. In looking over the book 
we find a decided improvement in it.’’—J. 8. 
Coleman & Son, Managers, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

“Is a source of much valuable informa- 
tion.’’—C. Linz, Vice-President, South- 
land Life. 

“You have succeeded in getting a tremen- 
dous amount of information in this little 
book. It will be very helpful to life insurance 
— Rothchild, President, Sun 

é. 

“It is certainly a wonderfully complete 
publication.’’"—Arthur F. Hall, President, 
Lincoin National Life. 


‘Is an indispensable reference book for the 
life insurance man.’’—D. G. @. Sinclair, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life. 


“This little book is gotten up in very 
convenient form, and is one of the best of its 
kind that we receive.’’ I. D. Moore, 
Vice-President, Pacific Mutual. 


The Best Book in 
the Field 


Special Company 
Club Rates to All Agents 
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PRUDENTIAL NoTEs 


The following men of Division 1 have 
placed more than $50,000 ordinary net 
new business in 1929: Agents J. Gold, 
of Springfield, Mass., and I. Firestone 
and G. H. Thompson, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; Assistant Superintendent M. Fe- 
derman, of Norwich, Conn. 

The district of New Haven, Conn., 
has been split into two districts, fol- 
lowing the recent retirement of Super- 
intendent Marius L. Mohor. New Haven 
No. 1 has been put in charge of Super- 
intendent Aurelio Guerrieri, who entered 
the service of the Prudential as an 
agent on Sept. 11, 1911. To years later 
he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent and transferred to Boston No. 
1. From 1915 to 1920 he was with Bos- 
ton No. 3. In the latter year he re- 
turned to New Haven and has remained 
there. 

Samuel Schneider was promoted to 
superintendent of the New Haven No. 2 
district. He filled the position of agent 
in Providence No. 2, was promoted to 
inspector and served in that position 
until his promotion to superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent E. Wesley 
Enman has been promoted to the su- 
perintendency of the St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., district. 

Agents Edward M. Malecki, Casper E. 
Hartl, Norman Fitch, Frank R. Dieter, 
Ernest L. Thayler and Michael E. 
Doyle have been made assistant. super- 
intendents in Division H. Malecki, 
Hart] and Fitch were promoted from 
the agency force of the Buffalo No. 5 
district and will continue in their new 
capacity in the same district. Dieter, 
who was formerly an agent in the Buf- 
falo No. 4 district, will be at the helm 
of an assistancy in the same district. 
Thayler was picked from the ranks of 
the Niagara Falls district, in which 
territory he will continue, and Doyle, 
who will take up his new duties in the 
Rochester No. 1 district, was promoted 
from the same place. 


New York Life Mortgage 


Loans 


Mortgage loans amounting to $1,353,- 
000 were made in Greater New York 
by the New York Life Insurance 
Company during the past two months. 
Of this amount, $1,230,000 was placed 
in apartment house loans, $65,000 in 
residential loans, and $58,000 in busi- 
ness property loans. 

At the same time the company loaned 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, exclusive of New York City, nearly 
$7,600,000, making a total for the period 
of approximately $9,000,000. The States 
of New York, California, Washington, 
Ohio and Michigan led in the number 
of loans placed. More than $1,200,000 
was loaned in the District of Columbia. 
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“A THOROUGH BOOK; A 
GOOD BOOK” 


I take pleasure in submitting 
this testimonial to you with re- 
spect to the book “America In- 
sures Itself.” 

In my opinion it is just the 
book we have been looking for. 
Unlike many books that we have 
seen, this book is neither an es- 
say on life insurance nor does it 
abound in mathematical formu- 
las. The text is prepared so as 
to hold the interest of the reader 
who cannot but profit by the 
mine of information contained 
within its covers. 

It is a thorough book, a good 
book and one that is easy to read, 
in my opinion. 

Very truly yours, 
E. R. DEMING, 


Secretary, The Unity Life and 
Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion. 











Illinois Life Underwriters 
Convene May 3 





Tentative Program for Annual 
Convention Announced—Meet- 
ing at Springfield 


CHICAGO, March 22.—The program 
for the annual sales congress and meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters which will be held at 
Springfield, May 3, reveals that several 
men of outstanding prominence have 
been enlisted, headed by S. T. Whatley 
of Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, will deliver his 
noted address on sale of business insur- 
ance. Claris Adams, vice-president of 
the American Life of Detroit, will dis- 
cuss the profession of life underwrit- 
ing. R. J. Darby of the First Union 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
will speak on life insurance trusts, and 
C. J. Doyle, special counsel for the II- 
linois department of insurance, will 
discuss new legislation. 





BANKERS 
NATIONAL 


Still Going Strong 


February, 1929—$15,500,000 
February, 1930—$52,000,000 


of insurance in force. 


HEALTHY GROWTH 
and 


EXPANSION 


compel us to take 
larger quarters—a 


NEW HOME OFFICE 


will shortly provide 
greater facilities to 


BETTER SERVE 


those who represent 


Bankers National 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. Lounsbury, President 


George Ramée, Vice-Pres. and 
Supt. of Agencies 
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| Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 








Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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The 


POWER 


to 
EARN 
That is what the Inter-South- 
ern seeks to develop in its 
agent. {1 The Inter-Southern 
is large enough to command 
respect but not too large to 
maintain intimate contact 
with its field force. {The 
Inter-Southern offers Home 
Office assistance, Home Office 
touch, Home Office apprecia- 
tion of the obstacles to be 
met by its men in the field. 


{ The Inter-Southern invites 


ambitious men into its family. 


To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents... and will be! 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

















CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 
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We Had a 


Conference, Too 


Early in December, leaders of American business and 
industry met in Washington at the invitation of President 
Hoover to consider existing economic conditions and the 
prospects for 1930. In January, the managers and super- 
visors of the Peoria Life Agency Force held their an- 
nual conference to survey the Company’s progress in 
1929 and to plan for 1930. Their conclusions accorded 
perfectly with the findings of the potent Washington 
group. 


They decided that “conditions were fundamentally 
sound”—how could they feel otherwise when the Peoria 
Life had just closed by far the most remarkable year 
of growth in the Company’s history, and at the very 
time of the meeting was entering the class of 200 million 
dollar companies? 


For 1930, they expected even brighter records to fol- 
low the application of President Hoover’s vigorous 
formula of “action that counts” and the “good old word, 
work!” The Peoria Life 1930 program lays emphasis 
on increased man-power and greater efficiency for its 
agents. In attaining this objective, every practical means 
will be employed to make more capable underwriters, 
more successful and prosperous Peoria Life agents. 


By such a program, the Peoria Life conference, too, 
may render a small contribution to the national pros- 
perity in our particular field! 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The Davenport Life Underwriters 
Association 


Digest of the Activities During the Fiscal Y ear Ending 
June, 1929, and Plans for the Current Y ear 


By H. C. Hatt, President 


port Association sponsored an 

advertising program which was 
deemed a success by all concerned, the 
advertisement appearing in our local 
newspapers each week for a consider- 
able length of time, and we feel that our 
efforts in this connection tended to cre- 
ate a better feeling between the pro- 
spective buyer and the field man. 

During the year above referred to, 
we were successful in increasing our 
membership to the extent of twenty- 
five, which we feel was a very good 
record for our association. 

The year’s work was carefully 
planned including regular monthly 
business meetings as well as an extra 
special meeting each month, at which 
meetings we were successful in secur- 
ing some very prominent outside speak- 
ers, and we feel that meetings of this 
character have done much to elevate 
the life underwriters of our community 
as a whole into a much higher position 
in the business and professional life of 
our community. 

Some of the speakers above referred 
to are as follows: Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the State University of 
Iowa; Frank Davis, Denver general 
agent of the Penn Mutual; Claris 
Adams, former secretary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

For the current year we are antici- 
pating a substantial increase in mem- 
bership and expect to continue our pro- 
gram of regular monthly meetings ob- 
taining, where possible, speakers of 
prominence, such as Frank M. See, St. 
Louis general agent of the Union Cen- 
tral, who addressed us under date of 


[vt the past year the Daven- 


Nov. 25; John Morrell, with the Equita- 
ble of New York in Chicago; Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, nationally known insur- 
ance educator and home office manager 
of the Penn Mutual, and Vincent Coffin, 
educational director of the Penn Mu- 
tual, and others. 


We are looking forward to a splen- 
did sales congress again this year, 
same to be held in the month of May, 
1930, just prior to the closing of our 
association year, for which detailed 
plans have not yet been made covering 
this meeting. 

We expect to formulate a speakers’ 
bureau in our association in order that 
we may be prepared to cover requests 
for good speakers before our local civic 
organizations, high schools, colleges, 
etc. 

S. W. Sanford, national executive 
committeeman, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee which is rap- 
idly drafting plans for an educational 
course to be sponsored by the Daven- 
port Association for the purpose of ob- 
taining the C. L. U. degree which we 
hope will be in operation shortly after 
Jan. 1. 

We expect to continue the publication 
of our monthly organ, “Davenport Life 
Line,” under the editorship of our L. J. 
Evans. All committees are functioning 
nicely and we confidently expect a ban- 
ner year in the Davenport Association. 


Officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: 

H. C. Hall, president; H. J. Plack, 
first vice-president; L. J. Zoeckler, sec- 
ond vice-president; H. L. Becker, treas- 
urer; E. C. Heuck, secretary. 
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The Committees 

Program—Paul Otto, chairman; L. 
M. B. Morrissey, Frank Stewart. Mem- 
bership—Paul Griner, chairman; Har- 
old Winter, Merle Van Epps. Atten- 
dance—George L. Powell, chairman; 
Louis Feeney, J. G. Middleton, Vic 
Hall. Music—Evan A. Byrd, chair- 
man; Ray Otto, H. E. Mizener. Pub- 
licity and Life Line—C. A. Lay, chair- 
man; L. J. Evans. Sick—Ed. Wingert, 
chairman; Richard Le Buhn, Henry 
Mohl. Executive Committee—Karl E. 
Madden, chairman; S. W. Sanford. 
National Committeeman—S. W. San- 
ford. State Committeeman—W. F. 
Griner. 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Assets.......... $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 








Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 











The Linceln National Life office in your 


town offers complete brokerage service 
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Floodlighting Pilot Life Opportunities 


General Agency Openings Throughout the South 
A. W. McAlister, President T. D. Blair, Agency-Manager 


PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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WorkInc with its agents in building a 


closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 


stron 


is productive of a high regard and good-will 

among both agents and assureds. Insurance Company 
Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 

poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado INDIANAPOLIS 


and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY Oli tine tent tern 




















AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY Established 1899 
BALTIMORE . - MARYLAND 7 
ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
FIRE CORPORATION PRESIDENT 
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BANKERS LIFE 
of NEBRASKA 


ANNOUNCES 


A New 
Policy Contract 


“MASTER ENDOWMENT 
AT AGE 63” 


. This contract returns the | 
extra premium charged 
for the endowment fea- 
ture if death occurs be- 
| fore maturity. 








This new policy has in- 
creased production in 
some of our agencies 


85%. It will do the same 


for you. 


We would like to hear from 
ambitious men between the 
ages of 28 and 45 who have 
had a successful Life In- 


surance experience and 


can handie men. 


We want to establish Gen- 
eral Agencies in the follow- 
ing cities: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
of Nebraska 


Home Office—Lincoln, Nebraska 


H. S. WILSON, President 
A. B. OLSON, Mgr. of Agencies 

















Tri-State Meeting 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Following luncheon, J. E. Willing, 
chairman of the board of the Philadel- 
phia association, and J. W. Edgerton, 
president of the Trenton Life Under- 
writers Association, were the first to 
address the meeting. Vice-President 
John Barker of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company had for the topic of 
the next address “The Life Company, 
and Trust Company and the Ideal Es- 
tate.” He gave a most logical argu- 
ment in favor of a properly balanced 
life insurance program. 

General Agent Louis F. Paret of the 
Provident Mutual Life, and Edwin 
Sumner, agent for the same company, 
convulsed the audience with a comedy 
sketch programmed as “Sales Resis- 
tance.” Talking in reverse English, 
and doing his best not to sell the pros- 
pect the life insurance he was begging 
for, Mr. Paret brought out every rea- 
son why complete program of insurance 
is necessary. 

The final address of the afternoon 
was delivered by Alexander P. Reed, 
vice-president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. Reed was 
optimistic regarding the future cooper- 
ation of life and trust companies and 
as an indication cited the past year, 
when more than a billion dollars of 
life insurance was placed in trust. 

The entire day’s program was inter- 
spersed with lively tunes and good 
singing. The Pullman Porters’ Quar- 
tette sang both during the afternoon 
and at the banquet. 

The after dinner speaking program 
was inaugurated by President . Scott, 
who delivered Seymore T. Whatley’s 
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regrets that illness had prevented his 
attendance at the meeting. Mr. Scott 
then introduced J. Renwick Montgom- 
ery, general chairman of the congress. 
Rollin S. Morris, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Life and former Ambas- 
sador to Japan, was_ toastmaster. 
Harry Collins Spillman, the well known 
inspirational speaker, gave an address 
entitled “The Aristocracy of Service.” 
Senator Wheeler of Montana covered a 
wide range of subjects in reading his 
paper on “Drifting from Democracy 
to Bureaucracy.” 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, though 
not on the program, was found to be 
in the audience and was prevailed upon 
to speak. His remarks were a fitting 
climax to a great day. 


Consecutive Production Record 


Forty Lincoln National Life men are 
now numbered among the group who 
have 100 or more weeks of consecutive 
production to their credit. G. A. Hillyer 
of Indiana has just achieved this mark 
and become the fortieth man. The field 
men in this group are called Gold Seal 
members of the Consecutive Weekly 
Production Club. 


Union Mutual Life Appointment 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Me., announces 
the appointment of George F. Foster of 
Boston, Mass., as superintendent of 
agencies. For the past five years he 
has been associated with the Frederick 
W. Fuller Agency in Massachusetts 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and has a strong record for pro- 
duction and field supervision. 





NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 





BUSINESS IN FORCE ON PAID FOR BASIS 


50 UNION 





Tue Guarpian's Strixine Recorp of Procress 


TOTAL INCOME 








1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


FsGUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


SQUARE * NEW YORK CITY 


DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
FOR THE ENSUING CALENDAR YEAR 


.290,000. 
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NEW LEAFLET—NOW READY 


Do YOU RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BiG HEARTED AL”? 
HELIVES RIGHTIN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of thts 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—don’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 


when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 
and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 
The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 


field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 


THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 


Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd ar" aaa 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





























“It Is the Most Easily Sold 
Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 
National Life, says about the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 

The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 


agent— 
For the Policyholder: 


Company is purely mutual. 

Policies are participating. 

After the first year, limited payments and Endow- 
ments pay face of policy plus everything deposited over 


Whole Life rate for death during premium paying - 


period. 

Men and women risks written same rate. 

Unusually low premium. 

Limited Payments and Endowments can be changed 
without examination to lower premium forms at original 
insurance age and original basic rate. 

Juvenile policies. 

Children’s Educational Policy. 

Expectancy Term policy. 


For the Agent: 


Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 

Sales Promotion Department to help agents. 

Non-medical privileges. 

Fine working agreement with liberal first year and 
renewal commission. 

An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 

Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
Des Moines 
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The Aviation Rider 


(Continued from page 9) 


by death after expiration of the con- 
testable period thereof, for any modi- 
fication, contingent on the cause of 
death, in the amount of the insurance 
unless such modification is expressly 
permitted by statute; provided, that 
this prohibition shall not apply to any 
additional accidental death benefits that 
may be incorporated in the policy.’’) 
Of opinion that provision limiting the 
amount of life protection to less than 
the regular amount in the event of an 
aviation death is contrary to law. 
Iowa—Will approve. 
Kansas—Will approve. 
Kentucky—Will approve. 
Louisiana—Will approve. 
Maine—Will approve. 
Maryland—Department would not 
object to use of rider or clause employ- 
ing the same or similar language as 
included in Metropolitan provision. De- 
partment disapproves rider, however, 
which uses following language: ‘Death 
as a result of participation as a pas- 
senger or otherwise in aviation or aero- 
nautics is a risk not assumed under this 
policy; but if death so results, the 
Company will pay the reserve. 
Massachusetts—Under date of Aug. 
8, 1929, the Attorney General handed 
down an opinion holding that the policy 
with its rider or endorsement consti- 
tutes the contract of insurance made 
between the parties and where the risk 
of aviation hazards is limited or elim- 
inated from such contract the fact that 
the contract as made is incontestable 
in no way tends to make illegal the 
terms of the agreement as written by 
the mutual consent of the parties in 
the policy and endorsement. The forms 
of riders or endorsements were as fol- 
lows: (a) The Metropolitan rider; and 
(b) “Death or disability resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from being in, on 
or about or operating or handling any 
vehicle or mechanical device for aerial 
navigation or in falling therefrom or 
therewith is a loss not assumed under 
any of the terms of this Policy; but in 
the event of such death the Company 
will pay to the beneficiary the amount 
of the reserve on this Policy.” 
(Concluded next week) 








New Business . . 


Insurance 


1929 INCREASES 


Gain over 1928 . . . . . . . 24.7% 
Gain Total Insurance in Force . . 9% 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Founded 1850 
| Eighty Years of Faithful Service 
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Death Claims Under Group 
Insurance 





William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States in setting forth 
the needs and benefits of Group Insur- 
ance in business and industry in the 
United States, calls attention to the 
fact that for the period from Jan. 1 
to Feb. 28, 1930, the Equitable paid 
1040 death claims to beneficiaries of 
workers under Group Insurance Con- 
tracts in force in the Society for a to- 
tal amount of $1,938,658; that the aver- 
age amount of claims paid was $1,864; 
and that the average time in force was 
58 months. 

Mr. Graham calls particular atten- 
tion to the fact that 69 per cent of the 
beneficiaries were wives or mothers and 
that 31 per cent were relatives, friends 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


654 Madison Avenue, at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














or heirs. “A study of the Group death 
claims paid during this period indicates 
that 42.2 per cent of those group in- 
sured carried no other insurance pro- 
tection,” states Mr. Graham. “Further 
analysis shows, 6.38 per cent carried 
$250 or less of other insurance cover- 
age; 10.8 carried $251-$500; 17.3 per 
cent carried $501-$1,000; 23.4 carried 
over $1,000.” 


C. S. Samuel Becomes Oregon 
Manager for Guardian Life 


Appointment of C. S. Samuel as State 
manager for the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company in Oregon has been an- 
nounced. Sanford T. Rainey was named 
as associate manager. Mr. Samuel has 
lived in Portland all of his life and has 
engaged in insurance business for more 
than 30 years. 
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TOP COMMISSIONS 


THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


POLICIES THAT SELL 
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OUR NEW HOME 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 
Children’s Policies with Benefici- 


ary Insurance. 


Both Participating and Non-Par- 








Available Terri- 
tory in 17 States 
West of the Mis- 
sissippi and in II- 
linois and Florida 


ticipating. 


Disability and Double Indemnity. 
and Dismemberment 


Surgical 
Benefits. 

Non-Medical. 
Standard. 






















Grow with This Progressive Company 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 


Department. 


Perseverance and Producer’s 


Clubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


Standard and Non- 


Sales Planning—Circularization 
































BALTIMORE 









A PROGRESSIVE 




















NEW YORK 





SURETY and CASUALTY 





COMPANY 














ORDINARY 


POLICIES 
Whole Life 


Endowment 


Premiums Payable 
Semi-Annually Quarterly 


INDUSTRIAL 


POLICIES 
Limited Payment 


Annually Monthly 


Whole Life 


Endowment 


Issued on All Lives to Sixty-five 
Premiums Payable on a Weekly Basis 


Contracts in Both Departments 
Contain all Modern Features 


Over $115,000,000 Insurance in Force 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 
The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
Income Insurance Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 











THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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DUCATODNAL 





Creative 


Selling 
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Transcript of High Lights of Talk Given Before the 
Tri-State Sales Congress at Philadelphia, Mareh 20th, 
1930, by Holgar J. Johnson, General Agent for Penn 


N analyzing the work of the present- 
I day underwriter, it is well to give 

thought to what can be considered 
the basis of activity that makes a sales- 
man a modern life underwriter. 

Setting aside various ethical phases, 
I wish to call your attention to that 
phase of our work that calls forth real 
selling ability, namely, the creative 
phase of our job. 

Real constructive selling of life in- 
surance calls for creative work. 

To bring this to your attention force- 
fully, let me present what may be called 
the first creative step in our business— 
that of creating your market for what 
you have to sell—that work which is 
most frequently called prospecting. 

To begin with we have a name of a 
so-called prospect, but in reality he is 
not a prospect until he has been called 
on to determine whether or not he can 
possibly be developed into a prospect. 
He, of course, must conform to those 
requirements that have been established 
such as a man who can pay, one who 
can pass, and one who needs, and not 
one who is accessible to you. As a pa- 
renthetical statement let me caution 
you about this past phase, that we do 
not make the mistake of trying to cre- 
ate our prospect in a field where we are 
not qualified to work, such as calling on 
the man who is utterly inaccessible to 
us or one whose conditions are such that 
we have not as yet the experience or 
practical equipment to serve him. 

Without developing this phase fur- 
ther, except to say that our first cre- 
ative move is to develop a prospect out 
of one who, heretofore, was not a pros- 
pect, let us move on. 

Next our move is to establish a need 
which may be rightfully called the cre- 
ating of a need, for that which is not 
known, for all intents and purposes as 
far as your prospect is concerned does 
not exist, even though you see the need, 
unless the prospect realizes it; it does 
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Mutual at Pittsburgh 


not exist for him, therefore, it is safe to 
say that you must next create the need. 

What do I mean? To be more spe- 
cific, let me illustrate with the following 
story: Some time ago there came to our 
office a policyholder. His program was 
complete as far as he knew, but our 
conversation brought out a need for 
business insurance. He was a majority 
stockholder and chief executive in a 
concern he had builded by demonstrat- 
ing that $250,000 of insurance on his 
life, payable to a trustee under deed of 
trust, would guarantee a ready sale of 
that much stock for his estate at a price 
which reflected his management on the 
day he died, would prove valuable to 
him and his heir. It would also work to 
the benefit of the minority stockholders, 
for it would give them control of the 
company and relieve them from a pos- 
sibility of his wife taking control, as 
she was his sole heir, also provide stock 
which they could use to attract another 
man to carry the load. The outcome 
was a sale, but we had to create the 
prospect by creating the need. 

In every real sale which makes a sat- 
isfied and happy policyholder there must 
be a need created. 

Our next step: Create the instrumen- 
tality by which the need is conveyed to 
the prospect. In other words, create 
the sales talk. Here you find me in an 
arbitrary mood as a firm believer and 
advocate of an organized sales talk for 
the presentation of the need to the pros- 
pect in such a manner as to make him 
act in the filling of that need. 

The creation of the organized sales 
talk provides an opportunity to bring 
to your aid the experience of other men, 
as well as your own, for we can organ- 
ize into a complete sales story the 
proper presentation that has proved 
successful by the test of time. 

Why create an organized sales talk 
instead of depending on an inspiration 
of the moment, some of you will ask. 


Because, first, you will have a definite 
objective to accomplish and have a defi- 
nite route over which to pass to meet 
this objective, it will save your time 
and that of your prospect, it will par- 
tially eliminate the need for resource- 
fulness. It will leave you with a sense 
of incompletion if you do not succeed 
in presenting your idea, and, lastly, per- 
mit you to arrange ideas in proper se- 
quence and with proper emphasis so as 
to best enable you to convey to the pros- 
pect that which you are trying to help 
him accomplish. 

Let us now assume you have made the 
sale and here the creative process gets 
into full sway, for neither you nor I 
can sell a policy. All we can sell is an 
idea and serve as the medium which 
brings the prospect and the company 
together. They enter into a contract 
whereby the insured undertakes tu cre- 
ate—call it what you will—an estate, 
ready cash, emergency funds, a life in- 
come, etc. 

To further illustrate this, if you were 
to walk into a bank or be induced to 
go to a bank and deposit a check to 
open a savings account, would you feel 
that the teller behind the cage had sold 
you something? True, he would have 
given you a bank book wherein is writ- 
ten out your contract with the bank, 
whereby both you and the bank under- 
take to do certain things, namely, save 
or create an estate or a fund. The 
teller’s position is only to serve as a 
medium in bringing you and the bank 
together to undertake to fulfill a con- 
tract. Now we differ in that our job is 
to sell the idea that causes the insured 
to undertake to create something for 
himself or his family. 

The creating now is done by the pros- 
pect and it is our responsibility to help 
the prospect accomplish this creative 
process; therefore, we can say that the 
truly modern underwriter is a creative 
salesman. 
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By Hon. WittrAM H. Tart, Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE SPECTATOR to say what I think 

about life insurance, and as I have 
thought a good deal about it, and, for 
a man of very moderate means, have 
invested a good deal in it, I am quite 
willing to say what I do think about it, 
and why I favor it as one of the great 
institutions of modern society. 


[ te: been asked by the editors of 


Security One Matter for Saving 


Two things must be provided for in 
order to induce men who have made 
money, or are making it, to save it. 
First, they must have confidence that, 
being saved, it can be kept in a safe 
place, so that they can have it when 
they would. This means not merely a 
condition of law and courts by which 
they can enforce the right of ownership 
and recover the money, but a security 
by which, without anything but the ex- 
pression of a desire for it, the savings 
will be forthcoming. The machinery 
must be evident which will retain the 
money where the owner can get at it 
and be sure to have it when he needs it. 
Hence, the enormous use of the savings 
banks for the deposit, by the compara- 
tively poor, of small savings which, in 
the aggregate, run up into billions of 
dollars, and far outstrip the total capi- 
tal of the multi-millionaire whose ac- 
quisitions at times give so much con- 
cern to public-minded citizens. 


Compensation in Form of Interest Second 
Motive 

In addition to the security of pay- 
ment, another element enters into the 
motive for saving, and that is the com- 
pensation paid to the saver for the use 
of what he has saved. In respect to 
this, of course, the greater the security, 
the less the interest. This principle is 
exemplified in the operation of the 
postal savings banks which have just 
been established in the United States, 
though they long had proved useful in 
foreign countries. The postal savings 
bank is an institution to stimulate sav- 
ing on the part of those who will trust 
no one except the secure government. 
They will trust no bank, and unless 
they can secure government guaranty 
of return they will save their money— 
when they save it—by carrying it on 
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(Special Contribution to The Quinquennial Number) 





Shortly following the retire- 
ment of the late William H. Taft 
from the Presidency of the 
United States, Arthur L. J. 
Smith, president of The Spectator 
Company, persuaded him to write 
a special article for publication in 
THe Spectator. Mr. Taft, ever 
noted and revered for his willing- 
ness to stand behind worth-while 
movements, contributed one of 
the finest and most detailed en- 
dorsements of life insurance ever 
published. Coming from so emi- 
nent a personage, it is not at all 
surprising that reprints of his 
message have been sold literally 
by millions since that date. In 
respect to his memory and in 
commemoration of Mr. Taft’s 
services to life insurance, THE 
SPECTATOR reprints herewith his 
views as expressed first through 
the columns of THE SPEcTATOR 
dated May 1, 1913.—Editor’s 
Note. 











their persons, or by concealing it about 
their houses. As this is rather an un- 
safe method and frequently results in 
loss, it fails to stimulate savings as 
does the security offered by the govern- 
ment in a postal savings bank. The 
succession of events in the use of postal 
savings banks is instructive. After the 
ignorant foreigner, who trusts only the 
government and with whom security is 
of sole importance, has made deposits 
in the postal bank, he begins to learn, 
by the receipt of 2 per cent a year on 
his money, that there is some virtue in 
interest; and studying the question 
more, he learns that he can secure 
greater interest at a savings bank, and 
this leads him to risk something in se- 
curity to increase his returns, and so 
he becomes a depositor in the savings 
bank. 


World’s Capital Chiefly Made Up of Small 
Savings 

These plain statements of fact that 
I have just made are commonplace and 
prosaic enough, and yet it is necessary 
to formulate them in order to bring 
home to the ordinary citizen what so 
frequently escapes him in dealing with 
economic questions—that the capital of 
the world, upon which the business of 
the world is done, and which grows 


apace from year to year and is repre- 
sented in new railroad construction, en- 
larged industries, manufactures, agri- 
cultural production and all forms of 
commercial progress, is not chiefly made 
up by the aggregation of a compara- 
tively few large contributions from the 
so-called capitalists and bankers of the 
world, but it is made up far more 
through these innumerable agencies 
for saving the small deposits of the 
multitude. 

Life Insurance a Most Important Instrue 
ment in Amassing Small Savings and 
Applying Them as Capital 

Life insurance is a somewhat more 
complicated and intricate machine for 
saving, but one which, in its way, is 
growing to be as important as the sav- 
ings bank. Life insurance presents pe- 
culiar advantages in securing a great 
amount of comparatively small savings 
by one of the largest classes in our so- 
cial structure. I refer to the profes- 
sional, salaried and skilled labor classes. 


Permits a Transmuting of One’s Pro- 
fessional Skill Into Money 

The simple life insurance contract, 
by which, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum per year during the 
life of the insured, the company agrees, 
at the end of that life, to pay the rep- 
resentative or family of the insured a 
certain sum, is really a plan by which 
the insured transmutes into money, to 
be paid at his death, a certain part of 
the value of his skill, experience and 
professional knowledge. Take a physi- 
cian, who spends all the time of his life 
until he is twenty-five in preparing 
himself for his profession. During the 
next forty-five years, certainly, he must 
earn all that he possibly can, not only 
to enable him to live during that forty- 
five years and bring up a family, but 
also to accumulate something to repre- 
sent the value, as capital, of that which 
he spent his youth and young manhood 
to acquire in the way of professional 
skill. Suppose, now, that instead of 
living to be seventy, he dies at thirty- 
five; then he has lost, and his family 
have lost, that potentiality of earning a 
handsome income during thirty-five 
years that would have been his had he 
lived to the age of the Psalmist. But 
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by sharing a part of his annual income 
in premiums for life insurance he se- 
cures the opportunity to appropriate to 
the use of his family a partial money 
equivalent of his professional skill and 
experience for the probable length of 
his life, even though his life may be 
prematurely ended. The same thing is 
true of the salaried teacher, the sal- 
aried man engaged in any clerical or 
other skilled work, whether his income 
be called salary or wages. 

I regard the opportunity that profes- 
sional, salaried and_ skilled labor 
men have to invest in life insurance as 
cne of the great benefits of our modern 
society. I would not minimize the ad- 
vantage of life insurance to capitalists 
and business men, by insurance in vari- 
ous forms of policies, to make up for 
the possible losses they may suffer in 
their ordinary investments and busi- 
ness, but I am discussing the phase of 
life insurance that comes home to me 
with the greatest force. 


Chief Benefit of Insurance Contract Its 
Duress-Wielding Effect to Compel Savings 

The most beneficial feature of life 
insurance seems to me to be the duress 
that the terms of the contract exercise 
over the policyholder to save. No mat- 
ter how long he lives, the terms of the 
contract are such that, with the penalty 
of forfeiture for non-payment of pre- 
miums before each holder of a policy, 
he will strain every nerve and resort to 
every honorable resource to have the 
money ready upon the day appointed 
to meet his annual premiums. It is 
this sense of obligation, stronger than 
any I know in our commercial and 
business world, that makes life insur- 
ance so useful to the great majority of 
those who resort to it and assume its 


burdens. Your income may be such at) 


one time that you lightly assume the 
obligation. At another time, when your 
expenses increase, the burden of the 
payment becomes heavier; but the very 
existence of the burden is a restraint 
upon the increase of expenses and 
works always for the benefit of the in- 
sured and his family. 

Of course, life insurance has a great 
many other uses than the mere provi- 
sion against the death of the salaried 
and professional class, and it has a 
great many forms different from that 
of the straight life policy; but they all 
of them necessarily involve the princi- 
ple of saving of the premiums contrib- 
uted for a long time and investing them 
in dividend-paying investments until 
the event happens, upon which either 
the principal or dividends are to be 
paid to the policyholder. 

Life insurance confers another great 
boon upon men of small or no means, 
but of good earning capacity. It serves 
to save and husband their nervous vi- 
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tality. One of the greatest causes for 
waste in the exercise of human energy 
is nervous worry. Where worry only 
stimulates to a greater effort and be- 
yond this burns up nervous vitality un- 
necessarily, it is waste without return. 
There is no cause that I know of that 
works on a conscientious man who loves 
his wife and his children so much as 
the prospect of leaving them helpless 
in the world and dependent on others; 
and there is nothing comparable to the 
relief from this worry that the instru- 
mentality of life insurance offers to a 
man who has a family and who has 
only his brain and his hands to sup- 
port them from year to year, and who 
must regard his possible death as the 
launching of those near and dear to him 
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upon a helpless sea of trouble and want. 
If, by provident contribution from his 
annual income, he can secure, upon his 
possible death, the immediate payment 
of money enough to enable his family 
to live and to keep the wolf from the 
door and to educate the children until 
they are self-supporting, then the bur- 
den of worry and of interference with 
his peace of mind and with his working 
capacity is lifted from him; he is in 
the happy frame of mind and can say 
that, measured by dollars, he is more 
valuable to his family dead than alive. 
The perception of these truths by a 
great number of people in every com- 
munity is what explains the enormous 
amounts now invested in life insurance 
in this country. 








William H. Taft at Yale University 
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N the past few issues of THE SPEC- 
I TATOR an attempt has been made to 
sell “Bill Jones,” the average home 
owner, a complete line of insurance. 
Agents from the field have pretty well 
covered his entire line in life, fire and 
casualty. Perhaps not all insurance 
salesmen have the same ideas as to 
the needs of one who earns $3,500 a 
year at the age of thirty-five and who 
is the head of a family of three de- 
pendents. And it is hoped that still 
more may contribute their thoughts on 
what the prospect needs. 

For this week, however, the story is 
going to concern a specialized need. 
That of retirement insurance. The 
age and exact position of Bill Jones 
may deviate slightly because the selling 
talk is an actual demonstration as put 
on the recent Sales Congress in New 
York. John Brady, of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society, is the sales- 
man. James M. Blake, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, acts as the prospect. The 
interview follows: 

MR. BRADY: Mr. Blake, my name 
is Brady. 

MR. BLAKE: Good morning, 
Brady. 

MR. BRADY: I have a little note- 
book here. Maybe you can find some 
good use for it. 

MR. BLAKE: This is the card I re- 
turned, Mr. Brady, I presume? 

MR. BRADY: That is right. 

MR. BLAKE: To be frank with you, 
that was really my principal reason 
for returning the card. 

MR. BRADY: That is all right. I 
am glad to bring the book to you. In- 
cidentally, when you finish that filler 
there is a little postal card in the back, 
drop it in the mail, we will be glad 
to send you another filler, and I may 
bring it around myself. 

MR. BLAKE: Thank 
that is clever. 

MR. BRADY: I dropped in to ex- 
plain this to you. I see you have 
checked ‘“‘Retirement income” as long as 
you live. 

MR. BLAKE: What is 
about? 


Mr. 


you. Really 


that all 
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MR. BRADY: Do I assume from that 
that you are not married? 

MR. BLAKE: I am but nevertheless 
maried men like to retire, too, you 
know. 

MR. BRADY: Well, that is probably 
a good reason for it. Have you a 
family? 

MR. BLAKE: I have one child. 

MR. BRADY: My personal opinion 
is this, Mr. Blake, if you arrange a re- 
tirement plan for yourself, if it is the 
right kind of retirement plan, that will 
automatically take care of your family 
if you should pass out of the picture in 
the meantime. On the other hand, if 
you arrange a plan to take care of 
your family adequately, if you live, and 
the plan is the right plan, it will also 
take care of you in your retirement 
years. So that perhaps any plan we 
might work out for you would do the 
trick all around. That sounds logical. 

MR. BLAKE: It sounds attractive if 
you have anything that will do that if 
it does not cost too much money. 

MR. BRADY: Suppose you deposited 
$1,000 a year. I see your age is forty- 
five. Suppose you deposit about $1,000 
a year. At the age of sixty-five you 
would have a retirement income for 
life of about $1,400. During the first 
fifteen years that income would aver- 
age about $1,550. 

MR. BLAKE: How much was the 
deposit? 

MR. BRADY: About $1,000 a year. 

MR. BLAKE: One thousand dollars 
a year to get $1,500 a year. 

MR. BRADY: That is right. 

MR. BRADY: Beginning when? 

MR. BRADY: At your age sixty-five, 
in twenty years. You would not neces- 
sarily have to take that income at 
sixty-five unless you wanted to. That 
is your option at that time if you care 
to exercise it. You might find at that 
that because of estate reasons, pay- 
ment of taxes on your estate, and so 
on, you might need the principal sum 
as a death payment rather than an 
income for yourself. If you have such 
a large estate at that time that will 
necessitate the use of insurance for the 








payment of taxes the chances are you 
would not need the income anyway. 

In the meantime if you pass out of 
the picture, your family would be pro- 
tected. Your wife would receive a 
minimum of $1,200 a year for the rest 
of her life, at her decease the principal 
to be held intact for distribution to 
your child. 

MR. BLAKE: There is one point I 
did not quite get there. You say when 
I reach sixty-five I might have need of 
a principal for taxation purposes. 
Would the company hold that prin- 
cipal for me until my death and what 
would happen during that interim? 
If I did not take the income at sixty- 
five, for instance? 

MR. BRADY: I assumed, of course, 
if your estate is large enough at that 
time it would necessitate the need of 
some funds for the meeting of taxes, 
that you would keep the insurance in 
force. 

MR. BLAKE: I continue to pay the 
premiums on it? 

MR. BRADY: That is the idea ex- 
actly. 

MR. BLAKE: My idea of these re- 
tirement plans at sixty-five was that 
your premium payment ceased when 
you reached sixty-five, then the com- 
pany began to pay you. 

MR. BRADY: That is exactly what 
it is. 

MR. BLAKE: Let me get the details 
of that a little more clerly. I de- 
posit $1,000 a year. From now until 
sixty-five. Is that right? 

MR. BRADY: That is right. 

MR. BLAKE: Do I get any reduc- 
tion in that deposit as I go along by 
dividends? 

MR. BRADY: No. This plan assumes 
the leaving of your dividends to accum- 
ulate. That is why I said a minimum 
of $1,200 would be paid to your wife. 

MR. BLAKE: So if I make a deposit 
of $1,000 a year, that guarantees my 
wife in event of my death $1,200 and 
guarantees to me at sixty-five $1,500. 

MR. BRADY: Right, for the first 
fifteen years, and $1,400 a year there- 
after. 
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Tells an Audienee of Over a Thousand Life 
Underwriters of New York— 


tlemen: I have heard men nomi- 

nated for the Presidency of the 
United States with less eloquence and 
elaboration than have been embodied in 
the remarks to which you have just lis- 
tened. I was hoping at the end of it 
your chairman would say, “I present 
for the office of the President of the 
United States.” 

The chairman spoke of me as a na- 
tional figure. The other day I was in- 
troduced at a meeting by someone who 
evidently did not like my physical pro- 
portions as a nation-wide figure. 

If I am a little late, and I am a 
minute or two late, and if I must has- 
ten away rather promptly, it is for the 
very good reason that I am very busy 
trying to raise money with which to 
pay my insurance premiums. 

Most of my life is devoted to the 
earning of enough money to keep my 
friends in the insurance art, or indus- 
try, busy. I said the other day to a 
friend of mine who is interested in 
underwriting insurance that I did not 
dare to die, because I should be impos- 
ing an unjust and awful burden upon 
most of the life insurance companies 
of the United States if I did. And I 
preserve myself alive in order not un- 
duly to burden your companies and in 
order to continue my chief indoor pas- 
time, which is writing premium checks. 


M: CHAIRMAN, ladies and gen- 


Holding in Trust 


I suppose I am selected as the speaker 
of today—or rather as one of a mul- 
titude of them, because I have borne 
witness with unblushing frankness to 
my faith in the value and significance 
of life insurance. All that I have, you 
have. That is to say, all that I ought 
to have, you are holding in trust for my 
widow and orphans. And, therefore, 
of course, you like me to speak to you, 
and usurp, for example, the place of 
this irresistible representative of the 
underwriting craft, to whom I would 
say that I would not have nearly as 
much patience with a customer as he 
has. I would have written that insur- 
ance long before this or else someone 





*An address delivered by Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise at the recent New York Sales Con- 
gress of Life Underwriters. 
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Why Insure’ 


else would have been sitting in the cus- 
tomer’s chair. But then I suppose this 
prospective client is a little more intelli- 
gent than the average client, because 
he is one of you. If we were as intelli- 
gent as you are we would be under- 
writing insurance, and you would be 
paying the premiums. 


“Faith in Insurance” 


Yes, you have asked me here today 
because you know of my faith in life 
insurance. Sometimes I have asked 
myself whether a religionist—and I am 
a religionist, of the wrong religion, of 
course, outside of New York—I have 
asked myself whether a _ religionist 
ought to set as much store by life in- 
surance as I do. And frankly, I set 
all store by it. I happen to be perhaps 
one of a very limited number of persons 
in this country who have turned over, 
using the singular, all his power of 
earning and saving, save for his daily 
needs, to the life insurance companies 
of this country. You are literally my 
trustees. I trust the life insurance 
companies of America to take care of 
what I can save, to take care of what 
I can put aside for persons and 
for causes, with more diligence, with 
more efficiency, than myself. I have 
renounced my place as the custodian 
of my own necessarily limited savings 
in favor of you, and those great fiscal 
agencies whom you represent, and I 
have done it not without reason, speak- 
ing in a rather personal vein. There 
was a time in my life when the results 
of the attitude of a member of my fam- 
ily, whom I shall not name made the 
way of life a little less difficult for the 
members of his family, that was more 
than thirty years ago. At nineteen I 
took out a considerable policy in one of 
the great companies. At the end of 
fifteen years I got a very handsome 
return and I reinvested the whole of it 
in life insurance, which will never be 
returned to me unless I reappear in 
more ethereal form than I have as- 
sumed today. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I say 
that I believe in life insurance because 
I believe in thrift. You and I hear a 
great deal about thrift. Thrift move- 
ments, thrift tendencies, thrift possi- 


bilities. I wish to record my belief to- 
day that life insurance is the best 
form of thrift possible in life today. 

And it is for a reason that may not 
wholly approve itself to you namely, 
thrift is very good because it is volun- 
tary, but sometimes the will to volun- 
tariness, if one may use that paradox- 
ical term, somewhat flags. I like about 
life insurance this: It is thrift forti- 
fied by a very exigent compulsion. In 
other words, it is voluntary thrift, with 
just enough of a touch of involuntari- 
ness annually, or semi-annually, or 
quarterly, to stiffen up, to buck up that 
voluntariness, and make it efficient 
over that period of time when it would 
be most tempted to slacken and to 
falter. 

Now, I am not speaking for others, 
perhaps only for myself, but I confess 
that I like the kind of thrift embodied 
in life insurance, which leaves me free 
to go on in the matter of thrift and 
does not quite leave me wholly free not 
to goon. And that is exactly what life 
insurance means. 


Religionist’s Creed 


I said a moment ago that sometimes 
I wonder whether a religionist ought 
to put so much of his confidence in a 
strictly human agency such as your 
own. I know there are many folk who 
feel that we ought to provide for our 
daily necessities, care for our own, 
serve the needy, and leave the rest to 
providence. I do exactly that. But I 
conceive myself, my will, my capacity 
to toil, I conceive of myself as a part 
of the providence, as a sharer in that 
providence to which I am bidden to 
leave all mundane concerns. 

Now, there are institutions for ex- 
ample in which I am deeply interested. 
I am giving a large part of my life in 
the building up and the magnifying of 
them as instrumentalities, of conserva- 
tion. I am perfectly ready because I 
am a religionist to leave the future of 
those institutions after I shall have 
been called away from this earthly 
scene to the divine providence, and to 
the care of like minded men and 
women who I somehow hope will carry 
on after I shall have gone, but I choose 
so to manage my affairs, that even 
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after my death there shall be seen, 
there shall become visible a token on 
my deathless faith, in the validity and 
the value of those religious and the 
ethical and educational instruments of 
service, so that even after I shall have 
died, provision which will have been 
made long before my death, because 
some of this provision dates back many 
years, will testify that even though I 
knew I must die, I did not believe that 
certain causes should remain unsup- 
ported and unfortified and unhelped 
by me after my death. 

After I confess that you can’t hope 
to dispose of hundreds of millions of 
insurance by dealing with people on 
that plane. The ordinary man takes 
insurance in order to provide for his 
own, his immediate own, those immedi- 
ately in his care during his life time; 
without being an insurance underwrit- 
er I am saying to my people constant- 
ly, that unless a man is satisfied to 
vanish and to perish utterly from the 
earth because physicially he has been 
cut down, he ought to make provision 
for the continuance, and the support, 
of causes in which he has believed and 
to which he has given of his substance 
during his life time. 

If I continue in this strain I hope 
that I shall almost move you to take 
policies on behalf of certain institutions 
in which I believe. Well, you have 
done it to me. In my office a few days 
ago a man pleaded with me—no, I won’t 
say pleaded, that would not be fair; he 
presented the case with such compelling 
eloquence and with such _ resistless 
cogency, that I all but broke down and 
wept over the disaster that would be- 
fall the institutions I serve unless I 
made provision for them according to 
his understanding rather than mine of 
their needs. I never saw, I never heard 
such a powerful, innermost compulsion 
as at that moment in my study. 

Now one thing more I want to say 
to you ladies and gentlemen before I 
shall have done. I was asked by the 
Chairman when he wrote to me to 
bring you a sobering thought. I think 
the sobering thought ought to come 
after the dinner tonight, but I am per- 
fectly willing to bring you a sobering 
thought before the dinner! I suppose 
it is because I have used the term “sob- 
ering” that I am minded to say to you 
that I believe in taking one’s insurance 
straight! Now, I don’t know what im- 
plications that term may have to you. 
Some of you look knowing and desirous 
—I will not say a-thirst. But desirous. 

I mean by that, life insurance gets 
itself mixed up with too many other 
things. Life insurance remains life 
insurance when it is life insurance, and 
not when it becomes an appendix, or in 
some manner of circumlocution of a 
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fraternal order. The best fraternal 
service which can be rendered to men 
is not through the insurance which 
isn’t quite insurance, but is insurance 
plus or minus; but by straight, direct, 
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immediate life insurance from institu- 
tions created and maintained in order 
to write life insurance. 

Now, mark you, I believe in fraternal 
orders. I am a member of some of 
them myself. About the only one to 
which I don’t belong is the Friendly 
Order of the Sons of Saint Patrick! 
And the fact is, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have a better right to belong to that 
than any one in this room because I 
was born in the 17th of March! I be- 
lieve in fraternal orders; I believe in 
fraternalism. I believe in order, I be- 
lieve in law and order both below and 
above the Eighteenth Degree of lati- 
tude! 

But the business of life insurance 
companies cannot be done, and its func- 
tions cannot be fulfilled by any other 
agencies whatsoever. I take it for 
granted that the great life insurance 
companies which you represent are 
safe-guarded in a thousand ways, not 
merely legally and perfunctorily, but 
in the spirit, and I, for my part, have 
never given one moment of pause or 
concern to the question but that the in- 
debtedness would be paid to my family 
and to causes by those life insurance 
companies to which I have given all the 
savings of a lifetime. I never asked 
that question. I assume that the life 
insurance companies of America are 
sound, as sound and dependable as the 
Government of the United States in 
the matter of meeting its obligations. If 
that was not true, then your companies 
would be committing infinite wrongs 
against those of us who do not rely 
merely upon the necessity of conform- 


ing to the terms of State and Federal 
examinations, but who somehow have 
gotten it into our heads as I have got- 
ten it into my head that there can be 
nothing more secure, more inviolate 
than the trust reposed by millions and 
millions of American men and women 
in the life insurance companies of our 
country. 

But ladies and gentlemen, remember, 
you are not selling wares to be worn 
for an hour, you are not disposing of 
things of fugitive value. When you 
underwrite insurance, or write it, re- 
member that you are appealing to men 
and women to trust you, to place their 
full confidence in you as I place mine 
in men who come before me, and I 
want you to know that yours, but of 
course you do know, that yours is a 
position of trust, that you are trustee. 
And I repeat the suggestion I ventured 
to have made in Detroit a little more 
than a year ago; I think that every 
great life insurance company of the 
United States ought to have at least as: 
special, impermanent members of their 
Boards of Trustees or directing bodies, 
representatives of you underwriters. 
You know the industry, you know the 
art, you come in contact with multi- 
tudes of men and women. You know 
what is expected of you. One of you 
ought to sit yearly, I mean for a term 
of one year or two years or three years,. 
as a member of a Board of Trustees or 
directors of great companies. You 
ought to sit in with the leaders of the 
insurance field. After all it is your 
job. They are your trustees, and you 
are our trustees, and you ought not to. 
confer wholly upon others that agency, 
that stewardship which we repose in. 
you. 

There is one thing more I’d like to 
do if I had time. I’d like to have some 
one come out of the audience, and I’d 
like to try the experiment of writing 
an insurance policy, and I’d do it! 








Stephen M. Babbit 
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He Walked to Health and 


Fortune 


An Interesting Narrative of How a Doctor’s 
Orders Launched a Very Successful 
Industrial Agent’s Career 


HEN you meet Nichola Del 

y V Buono—Del Buono of the aver- 

age height and the ruddy glow 

of health and the smiling eyes—it’s 

hard to realize that once, and that not 

so awfully long ago, he sat in his doc- 

tor’s office and had his death warrant 
tolled off to him. 

But then, if it hadn’t been for that, 
Del Buono wouldn’t believe so strongly 
in life insurance today as he does nor 
would he be so strong a booster—if he 
were one at all—for ambitious men be- 
coming industrial life insurance agents. 

And, what’s more important, this 
story simply wouldn’t have been. 

You should see Del Buono as he is 
today. He’s about five feet seven, and 
all about him is that aura of health 
and well-being that happy, contented 
and successful folk radiate. 


In a Predicament 


But you should have seen him that 
day back in 1916. What a difference 
between the two men! For the Del 
Buono of that day wasn’t hale and 
hearty. That Del Buono didn’t look 
the picture of health. For that Del 
Buono was pale, wan, thin—he was al- 
most a picture of a living skeleton. 

That Del Buono was a tailor. And he 
was a sick man. So he went to see his 
doctor. The doctor looked him over, 
thumped him, listened and shook his 
head. 

“I’m afraid that you’re a mighty sick 
man,” he told Del Buono. “And, what’s 
more, you’ll have to quit your work 
immediately. In addition, you must 
walk five or six miles in the open air 
every day. And then, perhaps, you'll 
regain your health.” 

“But, doctor,” said Del Buono, “the 
only thing I know is tailoring, and if I 
quit that, how will I support my wife 
and baby daughter? And how will I 
live? I’ll starve to death.” 

“And if you don’t quit your work,” 
remarked the doctor, “you won’t have 
to worry about how you'll live. For you 
won’t. You’ll be dead.” 

And so a discouraged and sick Del 
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Buono left his doctor’s office to carry 
the sad tidings to his humble dwelling. 
And as he plodded wearily along, he 
wondered just what work he could do. 
Everything he could think of required 
too much strength for his frail frame. 
The walking part was all right if only 
there were some way in which he could 
earn a living as he walked. 

So perhaps the fates were listening 
in to his sad thoughts as he walked 
along. For who should he meet on the 
way but Assistant Superintendent N. 
Della Porta, of the Home Life of Amer- 
ica. Della Porta stopped him and asked 
the why of the long and sad face. So 
Del Buono told him the’ sad news. 

“It could be worse,” remarked Della 
Porta. “Did the doctor say that you 
couldn’t stop and talk to people while 
you’re walking? And, maybe, while 
you’re talking to them, make some 
money at the same time?” 

Del Buono said that, no, the doctor 
hadn’t said anything about not stop- 
ping and talking to people while he 
walked. 

“In that case, then,” suggested Della 
Porta, “suppose you become an indus- 
trial agent with the Home Life of 
America and earn a decent living while 
you’re walking your way back to 
health.” 

Lucky Number 13 


And, believe it or not, but it was on 
Friday, August 13, 1916, that Del Buono 
joined the Home Life as an agent. Ever 
since then his lucky day has been Fri- 
day and his lucky number 138. And 
when the two come together! 

Being a tailor, Del Buono appreciated 
and realized the value of being well 
dressed. So when he reported that first 
day back in 1916, he was wearing a new 
suit of clothes. From that day to this, 
he has been a firm believer in being 
well dressed. 

Del Buono had had no previous life 
insurance experience. But the doctor 
had told him that he must walk five or 
six miles a day if he didn’t want to be 
the party of the first part at a funeral, 


and life insurance allowed him to do the 
walking and make a living at the same 
time. So he walked—and talked. And, 
as he walked and talked, his friendly 
smile came back to him. He circulated 
around and saw people. He enjoyed 
talking to happy mothers and telling 
them of the wonderful benefits of life 
insurance. 

It was hardly no time at all before he 
became a producer. And a good one, 
too. Day by day he began to become 
prouder and prouder of the fact that he 
was a life insurance agent. He wanted 
everyone in his neighborhood in South 
Philadelphia to know it. And so he had 
a sign made, reading like this: 


The Sign of Prosperity 


“Nicholas del Buono, South Philadel- 
phia Agency, Home Life Insurance 
Company of America.” 

The sign went outside his home. And 
to this day that sign still remains. 

Although today Del Buono doesn’t 
live in the same house. He lives in his 
own house now. The house that life 
insurance paid for. You see, it was this 
way. 

Pretty soon everyone in his neighbor- 
hood began to think of Del Buono when 
they thought of life insurance. So nat- 
urally, he was promoted to an assistant 
superintendency. He decided then that 
he would be the leading assistant in 
industrial production. Was he? Well, 
he was in 1926. And in 1927. In 1928, 
as well. And then in 1929. In 19307 
Well, he says he will be when the year 
comes to an end. 

Naturally, with a record like that, 
his financial condition was bound to 
improve. And it did. He was broken in 
health and fortune when he joined the 
Home Life. Today he is hale and 
hearty—both in health and fortune. He 
has six children today—five were born 
since he became an industrial man— 
and he and his family live in a com- 
fortable and well furnished home which 
he owns free of all incumbrances, paid 
for in full by his earnings as an indus- 
trial life insurance agent. 


Life Educational 











WHAT’S RIGHT WITH LIFE INSURANCE? 


IKE a good deed that none can or would find fault with, 
modern life insurance is one of those commendable ser- 
vice relationships that receives universal endorsement. 
Answering specifically the query in our caption, however, 
let us consider why this highly developed financial safeguard 
merits general approbation. 


First, may we observe that it is mathematically sound. Based on the law of 
average as applied to the duration of life, it is absolutely sound in principle. 
While there is nothing quite so uncertain as the duration of the life of an indi- 
vidual, the average duration of life in a multitude of individuals may be deter- 
mined to a relatively high degree of accuracy. 


SECOND, it is cooperatively sound. ‘The great life insurance companies of 
America afford one of the finest examples of cooperative effort. Altogether they 
embrace in their membership about forty million policyholders insured in two 
hundred or more companies for over One Hundred Billion Dollars. Collec- 
tively, they have very appropriately been termed The Greatest Family in the 
W orld, and have also been referred to as 4 League of Neighbors. They are 
banded together in a common purpose, voluntarily agreeing’ to pool their inter- 
ests in a great protective movement. Conducted on the mutual principle, life 
insurance is one of the most successful cooperative financial efforts the world 
has ever witnessed. 


Tuirp, life insurance is morally and ethically sound. The scriptural admoni- 
tion “Bear ye one another’s burdens” is given a practical demonstration. It is 
a splendid example of altruism, highly developed, scientifically administered. 


Fourtu, it is fizancially sound. Safeguarded by State enactments as to the 
types of securities in which the assets or funds of the policyholders may be 
invested ; supervised by State Insurance Departments and directed in their in- 
vestment policies by extremely conservative custodians of trust funds, the life 
insurance companies are, as they should be, in the front rank of the world’s 
fiduciary institutions. In strength and stability, they are impregnable. 


Firtu, it is socially sound. Granting the old adage that “the home is the 
bulwark of the nation,” this great modern device guards family life, preserving 
home ties, protecting defenseless widows and orphans, keeping children at 
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school, and reducing pauperism and crime. By providing for the individual, it 
safeguards the entire social body and aids in strengthening the nation as a whole. 


SixTH, it is commercially sound. Life insurance has a stabilizing influence 
on the business of the country. It is a great economic shock absorber. ‘The 
entire commercial structure is safer and our vast business machinery functions 
more smoothly by reason of the tempering effect of life insurance disbursements 
following the removal by death of productive lives. 


SEVENTH, it is economically sound. The great life insurance companies 
provide investment funds for the development of the country. The small 
amounts paid in premiums by individuals make up great reservoirs of capital 
which are invested by the companies in projects benefiting the entire country. 
These aggregations of capital, when invested in railroad bonds, aid in provid- 
ing transportation facilities; in public utilities, they furnish light for our homes 
and power for our industries; in farm mortgages, they help to feed the nation; in 
residential loans, they help solve the housing problems; in school bonds, they 
provide educational facilities; in telephone and telegraph company bonds, they 
facilitate rapid communication; in State and County bonds, they provide high- 
ways, waterworks, irrigation plants, canals and numerous other public benefits. 


In their vast disbursements to policyholders and beneficiaries, the life insur- 
ance companies contribute further to the economic welfare of every community 
throughout the country. Thus, it will be observed, the billions contributed in 
life insurance premiums are not hoarded nor allowed to remain idle, but are 
immediately put to work constructively for the advancement of the nation as 
a whole. 


E1cutn, it is logically sound. While based on the principle of “one for all, 
and all for one,” life insurance enables each member of the community to pro- 
vide for his own dependents, and for his own old age, instead of permitting this 
burden to fall upon the State. 


It is in keeping with American standards of government in which the basis 
of prosperity of the nation is the prosperity of the individual. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Del Buono instructs the agents to 
look for business in the best sections of 
the debit. Quality rather than quan- 
tity is his guiding star. He stands 
ready at all times to help his men, Sun- 
days included. And he never refuses to 
go out with an agent on a night call. 
For as an agent he learned that night 
calls are the best business calls and he 
insists that his men keep him busy 
with night calls. As he puts it him- 
self: 

“In my early experience I discovered 
that night calls are productive of the 
best caliber of business. For then the 
agent can sit down with the head of 
the family, the wage earner. And busi- 
ness sold to the husband and wife jointly 
will stay on the books longer than 
business sold just to the wife. 

“Night calls, too, offer the agent an 
opportunity to meet other members of 
the family. 

“The woman of the house is always 
being interviewed and ding-donged by 
industrial agents, with the result that 
she gets immune to arguments. In 
night calls, the agent has a chance to 
meet the head of the family and the 
other wage earners. It is a fertile field 
for both ordinary and industrial busi- 
ness. 

“I also instruct my agents to write 
small industrial premiums and to re- 
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Life Educational 


frain from overloading families. Large 
premiums and overloaded families are 
the main source of high arrears and 
lapses.” 


Watches His Debit 


Del Buono has a good debit condi- 
tion. Close supervision is made of every 
debit on his staff. If arrears go up and 
advances down, he knows something is 
wrong, and out he goes on that debit. 
He has an ironclad rule that every man 
on his staff must collect on every appli- 
cation, and a proportionate share of 
industrial and ordinary business must 
be written. Every three months he in- 
spects every debit on his staff, whether 
necessary or not. Periodic inspections 
give him an opportunity for collecting 
arrears, increasing advances and writ- 
ing new business. He has six debits in 
the South Philadelphia section of Phil- 
adelphia among people mostly of the 
industrial class, and he has the best 
condition of accounts in Philadelphia. 

Knowing the high cost of living, Del 


Buono will not permit a man on his: 
staff to stay off drawing special salary 
and ordinary commissions. That man 
needs help and gets it. He aims to have 
every man on his staff drawing special 
salary every week, as he finds that 
when a man goes off drawing he loses 
his pep, becomes discouraged and fre- 
quently quits with a decrease. As a 
result of this method of running his: 
staff, he seldom has finals. 

And before we leave Del Buono, it 
must be remarked that he is a great. 
believer in the power of a friendly 
smile. For, as the poet has it, “Smile 
and the world smiles with you; weep, 
and you weep alone.” 


Universal Life Officers 


At a recent meeting of the company 
the following officers were elected: 
Henry S. Rolwing, vice-president; 
H. W. Shafer, secretary; E. B. Rodgers,. 
treasurer and Dr. Jos. F. Eilers, as- 
sistant secretary. 
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1930, 


Our Silver Anniversary year will 
be remembered by seven men as the 
year in which they made the right 
General Agency connection. 


One lives in North Carolina, one 
in Georgia, one in Alabama, one in 
Mississippi, one in Tennessee, one in 
West Virginia, and one in Kentucky. 


We would like to have the address 


of each. Here is ours. 


A7vctolliens 


Vice-Pres. and Agency Mer. 


Cc. O. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 











Southeastern “U.S.” Should Remind You of Us 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 
1905 


SO. CAROLINA 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 








Separation Policy Hit 
by Sorensen 





Attorney General of Nebras- 
ka Says Antitrust Law 
Will Be Employed 





Claims Injury to Agents 





Asserts Law Cannot Be Evaded 
by Claiming Good Motives 
or Intent 


Attorney General Sorensen of Ne- 
braska, in a letter to Charles R. Street, 
head of the Western Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, makes a very 
strong protest against any efforts to 
force a separation policy upon fire in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Nebraska. One striking paragraph in 
his letter is: “This letter is made pub- 
lic in order that all foreign corporations 
doing business in this State may know 
that the antitrust, as well as the 
chicken stealing, bank robbery and 
prohibition laws, will be enforced in 
Nebraska. We have no favorite laws 
for enforcement.” 

Mr. Sorensen holds that the anti- 
trust laws of the State are being 
violated by the action of the Western 
Underwriters Association of Chicago in 
forcing out non-members from local 
agencies under penalty of losing mem- 
ber agency contracts and in forcing a 
uniform schedule of commissions upon 
agents. He states that there are 2000 
agents in the State, most of whom 
would be finacially harmed by a policy 
that eliminated all competition as to 
service and commissions. He accuses 
the Western Underwriters Association 
of Chicago of seeking to secure a 
monopoly. of the fire insurance business 
and says that when such a monopoly 
had been secured there would be noth- 
ing to stop the increase in rates to any 
height the traffic would bear. He also 
says the association was seeking to stop 
agents from representing mutual com- 
panies in order to cripple all mutual 
companies and prevent them from com- 
peting in an effective way. He asserted 
that the law cannot be evaded by claim- 
ing good motives or intent. 


Corporations from other States, he 
says, and countries were welcome in 
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AGENCY QUALIFICATION 
RESOLUTION 


The text of the resolution on 
the insurance code adopted by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at their mid-year confer- 
ence at Charlotte, N. (., reads: 

The American Bar Association’s 
Code of Insurance Laws, proposed 
as a model for the several States, 
and now pending before Congress 
for the District of Columbia, 
omits any provisions for the qual- 
ification and licensing of agents, 
and resident agency laws. 

The adoption of the code in its 
present form would undermine the 
essential principles to which the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents has devoted three decades 
of its existence; seriously injure 
the insuring public; take from the 
insurance commissioners of the 
several States all discretion and 
control in the licensing of agents; 
and destroy the American agency 
system. 

We condemn the code as, sub- 
mitted to Congress, and we com- 
mend the position and action of 
our secretary-counsel, and urge 
his continued efforts to have ade- 
quate agency regulations incor- 
porated in the code. 











N. Y. Brokers Reorganize 


Due to its desire to secure a name 
indicative of its character, the member- 
ship and assets of the Fire, Marine & 
Liability Brokers’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., will be taken 
over by Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, which was authorized to incor- 
porate, this week, in a bill presented by 
Assemblyman Paul L. Boyce, and signed 
by Governor Rosevelt. This was made 
necessary by the State laws which re- 
quire a special act of the legislature 
because of the presence of the word 
“insurance” in the corporate title when 
incorporation was not affected under 
the insurance law. 








Nebraska, but must abide by the same 
laws that Nebrasaka companies and 
citizens do. “Our State is not a docile 
colony or province that may be ex- 
plointed at will by outsiders. Nebraska 
fights.” He requests that the Western 
Underwriters’ Association of Chicago 
and member companies of that associa- 
tion give assurance within reasonable 
time that they will desist from their ef- 
forts to force the separation policy. 


Chicago Fire Losses 
High in 1929 


Results Bear Out Futility of 
One Year’s Experience 
for Rating Purposes 


1928 Record Falls 


Will Put Stop to Agitation of 
Politicans for Lower Rates 
in Cook County District 


CHICAGO, March 26.—Fire losses in 
Chicago advanced at a serious rate last 
year, an increase of 22.8 per cent being 
recorded, according to the annual re- 
port of the Chicago Fire Insurance 
Patrol, which is maintained by the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters. 


The total fire loss for the year was 
$15,963,979 as compared with $12,- 
999,990 in 1928, an increase of $2,964,- 
079 for the year. This compares with 
the slight decrease made during 1928 
under the report of 1927, when the loss 
totaled $13,616,596. The decrease dur- 
ing 1928 was $616,696. 


Politicians Refuted 

Thus the statement of the fire in- 
surance companies made in 1927 when 
the politicians began agitation for a re- 
duction in fire insurance premiums, that 
rates cannot be based upon the ex- 
perience of a single year is proving 
true. There has been no agitation by 
the politicians for an increase in pre- 
mium rates to provide for the growing 
fire loss in this city. 

The extraordinary losses of 1929 can 
be traced to the fact that the report 
shows losses in excess of $1,000,000 in 
nine of the months, two being over 
$2,000,000 as compared with five in 
excess of the million dollar mark in 
1928, in which no month exceeded the 
$2,000,000 mark. 


The patrol reported that losses to 
buildings totaled $7,492,466 in 1929 as 
compared with $6,108,769 in 1928, an 
increase of $1,383,697, while losses to 
contents totaled $8,471,513 a gain of 
$1,580,382 over the 1928 total of $6,- 
891,131. 














A bill to incorporate the Roger Wil- 
liams Casualty and Surety Company 
has been introduced in the Rhode 
Island Legislature. 


Fire Insurance 














THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


Protects One Tenant Against Another 












Fire safety cannot exist alongside a dangerous 
neighbor. The White Fireman works always for 
the general good. For example, see the North 
America advertisement in The Saturday Evening 
Post, March 22; Literary Digest, March 22; The 
Business Week, March 19; Time, March 31. 





















The White Fireman in the magazine advertisements of the 
Insurance Company of North America represents the Loss- 
Prevention Service supported by insurance companies. This 
advertising is informing property owners that they may se- 
cure Loss-Prevention Service through responsible insurance 
agents. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRE RE-INSURANCE MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 


LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 








| Treaty and Facultative Marsh & McLennan | 
| Re-Insurance Corporation INSURANCE 
of America 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. Fire Liability Marine 





164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Qualified Agents a Vital Need 


A Cross Section of Opinion V oiced Informally at the 
Mid-Year Conference by Agents, Company 
Representatives and Others in Attendance 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


THE SPECTATOR’S strong advocacy of 
a model agency qualification law is 
abundantly appreciated. Aside from 
the fact that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents itself has under 
consideration a change in its constitu- 
tion which will, if adopted at the annual 
meeting next October, make qualifica- 
tion a requisite to membership in the 
organization, the idea of qualified 
agents appeals to individual members, 
to company executives, to insurance 
commissioners, and to representatives 
of the insurance press. 

The writer has known Walter H. 
Bennett, Secretary-Counsel of the 
National Association for nearly ten 
years. Almost before Mr. Bennett 
could acknowledge his personal greet- 
ing at the Mid-Year Conference 
recently held in Charlotte, Mr. Bennett 
thanked THE SPECTATOR through him 
for the stand this paper has taken on 
agency qualification, and before Percy 
H. Goodwin, chairman of the ex<cutive 
committee and the writer could be 
introduced, Mr. Goodwin echoed Mr. 
Bennett’s commendation of this policy. 


Agents Are Unanimous 


The agents who were present at the 
Charlotte meeting are unanimous in 
the belief that a qualification law is a 
vital need of the fire and casualty busi- 
ness at the present time. A represen- 
tative of this paper interviewed a num- 
ber of them informally. These inter- 
views were sought without design or 
plan, the only motive having been to 
get an expression of opinion from as 
many agents from different sections of 
the United States as was possible dur- 
ing the short time the Conference was 
in section. 

Shirley E. Moisant, of Kankakee, IIl., 
said: “I am very much in sympathy 
with your program. I would leave 
agency qualification in the hands of the 
insurance commissioners, if there were 
any guarantee that we could always 
have competent commissioners. Every- 
one knows this is not possible, and a 
qualification law seems to me to be the 
better way.” 

“Yes, I am for it,” Col. Walker Tay- 
lor, of Wilmington, N. C., vehemently 
declared. He went on to say: “Incompe- 
tent agents are responsible for the high 
loss ratio of which the companies have 
complained. They write undesirable 
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lines and pile up liability. I shall sup- 
port any legislation looking to improve- 
ment of the agency standard.” 

Harry D. Wilson, of Irvine, Ky., told 
of the effort which had been made in 
Kentucky to get a qualification law 
enacted by the legislature. “We have 
tried three times to have a qualification 
law passed,’ said Mr. Wilson, “and 
although these efforts have been un- 
successful so far, I do not despair. 
One trouble has been that our insur- 
ance department, for political reasons, 
has not supported us in this effort. We 
may not get an ideal law passed, but 
we believe it will be better to have a 
law of some kind than none at all. We 
can get it amended more easily than 
we can get it enacted, and no matter 
what kind of law we get at first it will 
be a step in the right direction.” 


Shows the Need 


When approached, James T. Catlin, 
Jr., of Danville, Va., said: “I can cite 
one case which will show you the need 
for qualified agents better than any 
personal opinion that I can express. 
We had a mercantile loss recently in 
Danville. The line was written by an 
agent who does not maintain an office, 
but who attends to his business at home, 
and, of course, has many other interests 
to engage his time and occupy his mind. 
After the loss occurred, the assured 
told me the agent had said to him that 
he could just ‘let his store be’ until 
the adjuster arrived. Twelve inches of 
water was standing in the store, and 
he had done nothing to separate the 
damaged from the undamaged stock. 
The assured did not seem quite satisfied 
with the advice his agent had given him 
and came to see me. I told him I had 
none to offer, but I would go to my 
office and write him a letter. I merely 
quoted from the standard policy, telling 
him what was required of the assured 
after the fire. I had no interest in the 
policy or loss. I think this one case 
speaks eloquently.” 

Charles L. Gandy, of Birmingham, 
president of the Alabama Association, 
believes in a qualification law and its 
enforcement. He did not mince matters 
when he said: “It is most desirable. We 
have one in my State, but we have diffi- 
culty in enforcing it. A properly en- 
forced agency qualification law will un- 
doubtedly mean that the companies will 
make a profit on fire lines.” 
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H. B. Thomas, of Birmingham holds 
the same view. His comment was: “It 
will mean more profits to agents and 
companies and better protection to the 
public. 

Another agent, who is located in the 
West, was unwilling to have his name 
used in this article, said: “I am per- 
fectly willing to take a lower rate of 
commission if we can eliminate the 
disqualified agents. I would make just 
as much money in the long run without 
this kind of competition, and the com- 
panies would unquestionably make more 
money.” 

Joseph M. Ford, of Birmingham, 
Ala., believes “the qualified agent is 
the only way out of the present situa- 
tion. Agent, company and assured will 
benefit under an enforced qualification 
law.” 

Company Men Approve 

Rather than risk the criticism that 
he was playing up only agency views, 
the writer talked to several company 
representatives who were in Charlotte. 

E. M. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the National Surety, did not hesitate 
to express his approval of THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S advocacy of qualified agents. 
“T believe a qualification standard will 
impress the agent with the importance 
of the business. Too many of them do 
not take the business seriously. If 
they have to qualify in order to get a 
contract, it will make them realize that 
they have a standard to maintain.” 

R. H. Caruth, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Bonding Company 
said: “I am strongly for it. There are 
a lot of people in the business who 
should not be insurance agents. A good 
qualification law will improve the 
standard.” 

Louis T. Miller, of Richmond, Va., 
who has charge of Virginia and the 
Carolinas for the Public Fire, was very 
specific in expressing his views. He 
thinks a qualification law should “re- 
quire financial responsibility and ex- 
perience. A State or special agent 
should not be permitted to appoint an 
agent who is going to cost the company 
and the public unnecessarily. If the 
companies will not act voluntarily they 
should be compelled by law to appoint 
only rigidly qualified agents.” 

It is pretty widely known that Hon. 
Dan. C. Boney, commissioner of insur- 
ance in North Carolina is advocating 
a model qualification law. Mr. Boney 
has issued a statement to THE SPECTA- 
TOR which will be printed in a later 
issue. 


The Insurance Press, Too 

Young E. Allison, Jr., president of 
the Insurance Field, tersely told the 
writer: “Certainly I am for it. If we 
demand good barbers, why not insist 
on duly qualified insurance agents?” 
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Inspiring Careers of ‘Two Former 
Local Insurance Agents 


McCain Brothers, Great Figures in Banking and In- 
surance Worlds, Began With Humble General 


Agency in Arkansas 


Practically every newspaper in the 
United States carried, one day last 
~week, as its feature front page story, 
the account of the merger of two great 
financial institutions, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the Equitable Trust 
Company, which created the largest 
bank the world has ever known. 
Prominently mentioned in connection 
with the transaction was the name of 
Charles S. McCain, now president of 
the Chase, who will become chairman of 
the board of the amalgamated bank. 
And therein lies an amazing story of 
achievement. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, two young 
men of vision and intelligence were dili- 
gently engaged in the development of 
their local insurance agency in Little 
Rock, Ark. They were Charles and 
Ross McCain, and though they were 
well educated and undoubtedly marked 
for success by their fellow-townsmen, 
it is doubtful if anyone foresaw at that 
time the subsequent and rapid extent 
of their achievements. Some years be- 
fore that. while a very young man, 
Charles S. McCain was connected with 
what was probably the smallest bank in 
‘tthe world. This bank was in the tiny 
railroad town of McGehee, Ark., and 
boasted a capital of one thousand dol- 
lars. The town’s population was a hun- 
dred, and as a police force or vault 
were non-existent, Mr. McCain carried 
the bank’s capital around with him dur- 
ing the day and hid it in the sugar bar- 
rel in the general store at night. Mr. 
McCain relates that at one time after 
ashing Missouri Pacific pay checks for 
men working in that section, there was 
just thirty-five cents left in the bank. 

From this background Charles S. 
McCain emerged to a career which is 
probably without parallel in American 
banking history. Coming to New York 
City four short years ago as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank, his 
record since has been meteoric. He was 
made president of the National Park 
Bank and when that institution was ab- 
sorbed by the Chase National Bank in 
1929 he was elected president of the 
‘Chase, which, by virtue of the merger, 
then ranked second crly to the National 
City Bank in point of resources. Mr. 
McCain will sit as chairman of the 
board of the largest banking institu- 
tion in the world, an institution which, 
with its affiliated securities companies, 
has total resources of approximately 
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three billions of dollars and total de- 
posits of over two billion, seventy-three 
million dollars. 

W. Ross McCain, his bother, has 
likewise enjoyed a degree of success 
that comes to few men. From the local 
agency ranks he rose to an official post 
with the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, one of the oldest and largest 
fire insurance companies in the coun- 
try. A short while ago, Mr. McCain, 
who is now vice-president of the Aetna, 
was elected to the board of directors. 
The combined assets of the4itna group, 
which includes the Aitna Insurance Co., 
the World Fire & Marine and the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Co., total $72,536,934 
and in 1929 the combined premium in- 
come of these companies was $33,337,- 
547, 

While in the local agency business in 
Little Rock, the McCains were regular 
subscribers to THE SPECTATOR. “In 
those days I read THE SPECTATOR as- 
siduously every week,” Charles McCain 
recently informed the president of The 
Spectator Company. 


W. I. Graham, Chief Accountant 


William I. Graham has been ap- 
pointed chief accountant of the Em- 
pire Fire Insurance Company, Brook- 
lyn, according to announcement, this 
week, by F. I. Ettlinger, president. Mr. 
Graham has been active in the insur- 
ance field for a quarter-century, being 
identified for 11 years with the Great 
American Insurance Company. 


Aetna’s Florida Agent 


The AStna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany has announced the appointment 
of Clinton B. Lawrence as special agent 
in Florida. He succeeds E. G. Darling, 
recently appointed State agent in Ala- 
bama. 
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7 
Automobile 


Heavy traffic months 
are coming. Heavy 
auto insurance months 
are here. To assist in 
building a realization 
of the importance of 
insurance we have at- 
tractive folders for 
free distribution. 


Would you like to see 
them? 

















The Agent of a Company of the Yorkshire Group 
is assured of the confidence of the Home Office— 


He is respected as a producer of our business— 


these 





THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 





The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 
LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 
The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 





characteristics are a guarantee of service. 


WO Wri 


Field Correspondert 


Home Office 
12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 
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Tuttle Investigating 
“Arson Racket” 





Series of Suspicious Fires 
Involves Thirteen Per- 
sons in the Fur Trade 





Activities Widespread 





Insurance Claims on Losses In- 
curred Through Fires of In- 
cendiary Origin Greatly 
Exceed $500,000 


This week saw further developments 
of a progressive nature in the Federal 
authorities proceedings against what 
is now recognized as an “arson racket.” 
United States Attorney Tuttle, of New 
York, stated that the investigation he 
is now conducting has involved thirteen 
persons of the fur trade who are sus- 
pected of incendiarism for the purpose 
of collecting insurance. Through the 
indictments and confessions of several 
men it is learned that the activities of 
this criminal element have been wide- 
spread, and organized incendiarism has 
‘been practised in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic City and Chicago. 

According to Mr. Tuttle, the amount 
of insurance claims presented on fires 
of incendiary origin is greatly in ex- 
cess of $500,000, which is attributed to 
the activities of a small group. In his 
discussion of the situation, Mr. Tuttle 
lauded the cooperation of Fire Marshal 
‘Thomas Brophy, of New York, whom 
he said had rendered valuable assist- 
ance in tracking down and obtaining 
indictments of suspects. He also stated 
that it would, in all probability, be 
necessary to investigate suspicious 
fires in New York over a period of 
‘years. 

If such an investigation is held, it 
doubtless will bring to light some very 
interesting facts, in view of the vast 
number of apartment house and other 
fires of suspicious origin which oc- 
curred during the past year. This 
brings to mind the recent Pathe studio 
catastrophe investigation of which re- 
sulted in the officials of the company 
‘being fined $500 each. 

Had these gentlemen exercised bet- 
‘ter judgment they could have installed 
‘a sprinkler system for just a little more 
than the amount of their fines, and at 
the same time saved their company the 
expense of the lawsuits that are in- 
‘evitable, insurance men say. 





‘Carroon & Reynolds in Ontario 


The firm of Coroon & Reynolds 
(Canada) Inc., have opened an Ontario 
‘branch office at 312 Metropolitan Build- 
ing, Toronto, in charge of John B. 
Hall, 
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Travelling Executive Finds Busi- 
ness Conditions Good 


General business conditions are en- 
couraging to the insurance field, de- 
clared William Schaefer, vice-president 
of the Empire Fire Insurance Company, 
after having just completed a country- 
wide tour and survey of the principal 
business centers. 

Mr. Schaefer was particularly en- 
thused over the brisk tempo of general 
business in the North-West as noted 
while in Seattle, and with the general 
progressive activity in Texas as re- 
flected in the personal conversations he 
had with business leaders while in 
Houston. 

In other centers, while he found the 
local industries indulging in no spec- 
tacular business increases, he observed 
that there was no sign of recession and 
that the principal lines of business were 
holding a stable level. Mr. Schaefer’s 
itinerary included visits to Chicago, 
Denver, Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Nashville, Huntington, 
West Virginia, Washington and Bal- 
timore. 


James Frank Donica 


CHICAGO, March 26 — Funeral ser- 
vices for James Frank Donica, secre- 
tary of the America Fire companies in 
Chicago, were held in Evanston, his 
home, on Monday of this week. He died 
on Friday of last week at Swedish 
Covenant Hospital. 
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Reporting Cover Rates 
Approved by Conway 





Plan of Interstate Under- 
writers Board Satisfactory 
to New York Dept. 





Meets Business Requirements 





Reductions Allowed for Standard- 
ized Care, Management, and 
Distribution of Liability 


The plan of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board for rating reporting cov- 
ers has received the approval of Albert 
Conway, Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York. It is the 
purpose of the plan to enable the fire 
insurance business to keep abreast of 
the demands of assureds for more elas- 
tic forms required by modern business 
changes. 

The plan provides for the writing of 
fire insurance policies covering five or 
more locations, on a reporting form, 
and allows reductions in rate for stand- 
ardized care, management, accounting 
and distribution of liability. The new 
plan which will be operated by the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion in cooperation with the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, has been filed for 
the Syracuse, Buffalo and Suburban di- 
visions of the Rating Organization. It 
is expected, however, that a similar fil- 
ing will be made by the New York City 
division of the Rating Organization 








Photo of the convention committee for Pennsylvania Insurance Days. 


W. S. Diggs of Hoover & Diggs; R. 


Reading 
from left to right: Frank S. Kauffman, manager of the casualty lines of the 
Pittsburgh branch office of the Travelers; R. C. Braun, advertising manager of 
Reliance Life; J. C. Murray, general chairman of the convention committee; 


C. Kneil, secretary of the convention com- 


mittee; Vice-President Scott of Reliance Life; E. E. Cole, Jr., vice-president 
of the National Union Fire, and Charles A. Rid of Wallace M. Reid & Co. 
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in Birmingham employees of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, the Gulf States 
Steel Company, the Tennessee Iron & 
Coal Company and the employees of 
other large corporations had been stc- 
cessful in getting their own cars in- 
sured at fleet rates at a cut of 25 per 
cent or more in the manual rate for 
casualty insurance on individual cars. 
He said that all company representa- 
tives and agents agree that this vicious 
practice should be stopped, but that no 
one does anything about it. He men- 
tioned one company as having recently 
been organized to write fictitious fleets 
of automobile insurance. It appeared 
that no one present knew what inter- 
ests were backing the company. Mr. 
Gandy was careful to say that his re- 
marks were not aimed at the companies 
or agents who wrote legitimate fleets. 
In concluding, he said that the agents 
were just as much to blame as the 
companies. 

A. G. Furman said that the writing of 
fictitious fleets was not allowed by law 
in his State, South Carolina, and that 
Commissioner Sam D. King enforced 
the law. 


Declares Rates Too High 


Leo Weadock, president of the Mich- 
igan Association, said that the com- 
panies had not cooperated with their 
agents and had forced them to take 
non-conference companies into their 
agencies. Mr. Weadock declared that 
the rates on individual cars are too 
high, and that the manual is too difficult 
of interpretation. He said this made 
automobile owners look for cheaper in- 
surance via the fleet rate route. He 
did not spare the agents either, saying 
that a lot of unprincipled ones would 
knowingly given an automobile owner a 
fleet rate to which he was not entitled. 
They actively go out and organize ficti- 
tious fleets. 

The resolution condemning the prac- 
tice of writing these fleets was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Likewise, a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee, condemning the 
writing of department stores and other 
preferential lines where there is no 
common ownership was adopted with- 
cut discussion. 

A discussion of the “new mutual com- 
petition” was opened by Thomas S. 
Southgate of Durham, N. C., a very 
highly competent local agent and a man 
well versed in fire underwriting. 

Mr. Southgate has sent out twelve 
hundred letters to agents in North 
Carolina asking for information about 
risks which have been lost to the mu- 
tuals. Several hundred replies have 
been received. The information as to 
these risks is being tabulated and 
classified, following the plan used by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
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Agents’ Mid-Year Conference 


(Concluded from page 3) 


ers. When sufficient data have been as- 
sembled, it will be presented to the 
North Carolina Rating Bureau. 


Trying to Meet Mutual Com- 
petition 


The stock companies will then be re- 
quested to meet the rates charged by 
the mutuals on these risks. Mr. South- 
gate has found the companies operating 
in North Carolina in sympathy with 
the plan, and he believes that it will re- 
sult in a lowering of rates on certain 
lines, and he is also hopeful that the 
same plan can be extended and tried in 
other States in Southeastern Under- 
writers Association jurisdiction. 

T. S. Ridge, president of the Missouri 
Association, explained how the coopera- 
tives had made inroads on the com- 
pensation lines written through local 
agencies. He decried the practice of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters in furnishing data 
to the mutuals and reciprocals which 
enabled them to approach the insured 
and easily take away the line from the 
local agent. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., a 
past-president of the National Associa- 
tion, said that the Factory Insurance 
Association took 350 large risks away 
from the mutuals last year. 

Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, 
N. C., said he didn’t worry too much 
about mutual competition, that he had 
seen these companies come and go, 
whereas the great stock companies 
were a permanency, and it was not hard 
for him to convince his prospects that 
he was selling the right kind of cover- 
age. 


The Proposed Insurance Code 


At the afternoon session, Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel, explained 
the proposed insurance code, on which 
the American Bar Association has been 
working for several years. Mr. Ben- 
nett deplored the silence of this code 
on the vital subject of agency quali- 
fication. He urged the members who 
favor this—and many expressed them- 
selves from the floor as heartily favor- 
ing adequate agency qualification laws 
to write William Brosmith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, who has had a 
jarge part in drafting the code, and to 
ask Mr. Brosmith to incorporate a 
suitable agency qualification into the 
code. Mr. Bennett also wishes the 
code, if enacted by Congress, to include 
a provision for licensing agents and to 
require a resident agent to issue 
policies. He said that the association 
would have to make a concerted effort 
in order to get the code adopted, and he 
besought the members to write to their 
respective Congressmen. 

Without any warning the question of 
mutual and reciprocal competition came 
up again. Several members expressed 
the view that it was unfair for the as- 
sociation to continue to oppose mutuals 





and reciprocals as such. They thought 
the attack should be made on “non- 
agency” companies. Several speakers 
seemed to think this was a difference 
without a distinction. There was no 
formal action, but a vote was taken to 
ascertain the sentiment, and, with one 
single exception, the association mem- 
bers voted to center the attack on 
“non-agency” companies instead of mu- 
tuals and reciprocals. The lone dissent- 
ing vote was cast by Bryan Bell of 
New Orleans. No resolution was passed, 
the vote merely expressing the opinion 
of the delegates. 


Changes in the Constitution 


G. A. Leiber, chairman of the sub- 
committee on proposed changes in the 
constitution of the association, made a 
detailed and comprehensive report on 
the proposed changes, which were sum- 
marized in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. Mr. Leiber stressed the 
point that the changes were not as 
radical as some might think, that rather 
they meant the incorporation into the 
constitution of certain by-laws now in 
effect. 

Agency qualification is to the fore in 
these changes, it having been recom- 
mended that a standard of qualification 
shall be required before an agent can 
become a member of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The method of voting which has been 
recommended would allow one vote for 
each ten members or fractional part 
thereof, and if adopted will permit split 
State voting on roll call votes. 

Four new committees are authorized 
under the recommended changes, name- 
ly, a publicity and education committee, 
an advisory committee composed of 
past presidents of the National Asso- 
ciation, a committee to replace the 
present Solidarity committee, name not 
yet designated, whose chief function will 
be to deal with the problems of the 
large agencies, and a conference com- 
mittee. This committee will supplant 
the present regional vice-presidents, if 
the new constitution is adopted, and 
will be composed of one member from 
each State. In States where there are 
State associations, the association will 
designate the member. In the few States 
in which there are no associations, the 
National Association will select some 
resident agent to serve. 

Fred V. Ayer of Cleveland urged all 
local boards to oppose a further exten- 
sion of the branch office system. Presi- 
dent Smith said he does not think the 
agent has to worry about the companies 
appointing salaried managers, that the 
insurance business simply will not 
stand the prohibitive cost of such a sys- 
tem. 

At this point Mr. Bennett explained 
the survey system which the National 
Association has under consideration. 
There was lengthy discussion pro and 
con of surveys. Eugene Harrington of 
Atlanta, a past president, is heartily in 
favor of competent surveys, and be- 
lieves it leads to substantial increases 
in premium volume. Others were not 
so sanguine. 
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A resolution was finally adopted au- 
thorizing the association’s officers to 
draft a form of survey to be distributed 
to agents who desire it. 


Concluding Session 

At the concluding session, Wednes- 
day, Mr. Bennett reported on the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to get accurate in- 
formation from members on the cost of 
operating. This work has been under- 
taken by the committee on better busi- 
ness methods. 

There was a spirited discussion of 
decling rate levels and the activties of 
the Interstate Underwriters Bureau. 

From the chair, President Smith ex- 
pressed the opinion that there had been 
an average decline of 18 per cent in fire 
insurance rates in his State, Michigan, 
with a consequent reduction in the 
agents’ incomes. 

A. L. Jenkins, president of the Indi- 
ana Association, reported that in his 
home, Richmond, a town of less than 
30,000 population, there was more than 
thirty chain stores, causing a serious 
loss to agents in business. As a means 
of offsetting the loss to agents through 
reduced tariffs, Mr. Jenkins believes the 
companies could maintain the former 
rates without opposition if they would 
broaden the standard fire policy to in- 
clude losses from friendly fires, elec- 
tricity where fire does not follow, hail 
damages whether the hail was accom- 
panied by wind or not, explosion 
whether inherent or not, and damages 
from air craft. This would make it 
easier to sell the insurance and would 
save the loss agents have sustained in 
commissions by the rate decline. He is 
strongly of the opinion that the risk is 
so small that this coverage could be 
granted and the companies could still 
make money. 

Mr. Bennett outlined the circum- 
stances under which the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Bureau was organized and 
told of its original purpose of writing 
five or more stores at a lower average 
rate than could have been granted un- 
der individual policies. Thomas S. 
Southgate of Durham, N. C., explained 
comprehensively the workings of the 
bureau, which now writes, at least in 
North Carolina, practically all classes 
of fluctuating stocks. Mr. Southgate 
said there are practically $750,000,000 
of tobacco values in North Carolina at 
the present moment, and he is of the 
opinion that every tobacco dealer in the 
United States has sought prot2ction un- 
der aI. U. B. form. The rate in North 
Carolina was cited as having declined 
from $1.85 to $1.14 as typical of how 
the activities of the bureau affected the 
earnings of agents. 

The bureau was not condemned, but 
speakers were unanimous in expressing 
the opinion that while the original pur- 
pose was good, its operations had been 
abused in the extension. 

Contrary to expectation, the activi- 
ties of the Church Properties Insur- 
ance Corporation did not evoke lengthy 
or acrimonious discussion when it was 
reached. Mr. Bennett reviewed the 
organization of the corporation and its 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


HAT the average loss from fires in 

the city of Hackensack, N. J., from 
1924 to 1928 inclusive, was $35,527 per 
year, is disclosed in a report sent to 
the National Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., by John C. Conklin, 
chairman of the insurance committee 
of the Bergen County Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

There were 150 fires in 1929 with an 
aggregate loss of $61,365. The report 
shows that two inspections of business 
and public buildings are made each 
year and that in the eight public and 
two parochial schools, fire drills are 
held at least once a month. The fire 
alarm system, which contains sixty- 
three boxes, is constantly maintained 
at the highest stage of efficiency. In 
the fire waste contest, which is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Ber- 








activities. It is chartered under New 
York law, and besides being admitted 
in that State, it is licensed in Massa- 
chusetts. As far as could be ascer- 
tained, it is operating elsewhere as a 
non-admitted company. It can legally 
file its own tariffs, which are frankly 
below the tariffs of the agency com- 
panies, the difference representing the 
commission usually paid to agents. In 
Texas, the rate charged is said to be 25 
per cent lower than the regular rate. 

During the discussion, E. J. Cole of 
Fall River, Mass., said that what the 
Natidnal Association had been able to 
accomplish by curbing this tendency 
was ample evidence of the effectiveness 
of the association. 

Just before adjourning the associa- 
tion adopted resolutions condemning the 
practice of issuing free bid bonds and 
the adoption of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s insurance code without a 
provision for adequat2 agency qualifica- 
tions. 

The resolution on bid bonds follows: 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents looks with disfavor upon a 
reported practice in the surety business 
which indicates that in some parts of 
the country what are known as bid 
bonds on contract work are executed 
without a premium. 

We believe such a practice on the 
part of the agent so offering, or the 
company so permitting the practice, is 
inimical to the best interests of the 
surety business. It should be discon- 
tinued. 

Equally discreditable is the payment 
of a portion of the premium, by a com- 
pany or agent to curry favor or obtain 
preferment, to one not connected with 
the insurance business, but in a position 
to influence the placing of bonds. We 
call upon ethical companies and agents 
to recognize the seriousness of either or 
both of these practices and instantly to 
abolish them wherever they exist. 


gen County Chamber of Commerce each 
year, the fire department cooperates. 
* * * 


“Separation” Deadline 


Report comes from the New Jersey 
State agent of one of the largest of the 
several “groups” belonging to the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, that 
March 31 has been fixed upon as the 
final “separation” date for such of its 
few remaining agencies (representing 
both affiliated and non-affiliated com- 
panies and which have not as yet com- 
plied with E. U. A. rules) to take im- 
mediate and drastic action. 

It will be remembered that last sum- 
mer the original, tentative date named 
for readjustment was Oct. 1. After 
six months of patient waiting—a suffi- 
ciently reasonable period for purposes 
of individual agency procedure—it 
would seem that no further extension 
could be expected. 


* * * 


Howard C. Dana of Chicago, Ill., has 
published (under copyright) an ex- 
haustive but compactly arranged tab- 
ulation, entitled “Insurance Index Sur- 
vey—A Comprehensive Analysis of In- 
surance Requirements.” Through its 
Newark, N. J., office, the Insurance 
Co. of North America is distributing 
this publication among New Jersey 
agents. The “Index” is voluminous, 
embracing some 156 items — Fire 45, 
Marine 32, Casualty and Surety 25, 
Combination 2, Personal Health, Acci- 
dent and Disability 5, Burglary, Rob- 
bery, Theft and Larceny 15, Bonds 18, 
Electrical Machinery, Engine Breakage 
and Steam Boiler 3, and Life 11. It is 
arranged in a very convenient form for 
quick reference. 

* * * 


The individual offices of Mortimer D. 
Easton and Chester H. Hinds—both of 
Hackensack, N. J., have been merged 
under the corporate title of the Allied 
Agencies. The combined organization 
represents many of the largest com- 
panies, all members of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association. 


* * * 


At the last meeting of the Edge- 
water, N. J., Council many bills were 
presented for the purchase of additional 
equipment for the fire department. 
Edward D. Walske, W. D. Keating and 
Frank H. Walsch, local agents, shared 
equally in the insurance which was 
placed for the first time on the fire ap- 
paratus of the borough. The coverage 
is for liability. Heretofore the fire- 
men operating a truck were held re- 
sponsible for any accident and forced 
to bear the burden of any damage done. 
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Neely Retires as Head 
of Ocean Accident 


Will Be Succeeded by Henry 
Collins, Deputy Manager 
of U. S. Branch 


Ill Health Causes Move 


Ends Active Career of 38 Years; 
Will Stay on Board of Ocean 
and Columbia Casualty 


Charles H. Neely on March 31 will 
terminate an active insurance career of 
thirty-eight years when he retires as 
United States manager and attorney 
of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corp., Ltd., and president of the 
Columbia Casualty Co., its running 
mate. Continued ill health is the cause 
of Mr. Neely’s retirement. He has been 
elected to the American board of the 
Ocean Accident and will retain his place 
on the directorate of the Columbia 
Casualty. Henry Collins, deputy man- 
ager of the United States branch of the 
Ocean, who succeeds Mr. Neely, has 
been associated with the carrier for 
twenty-seven years. 

In 1892 Mr. Neely entered the insur- 
ance field as State agent in Minnesota 
for the Standard Accident Insurance 
Co. Nine years later he joined the 
Ocean Accident as general agent for 
Pennsylvania and a year later he was 
appointed general manager for Canada. 
He has been United States manager and 
attorney for the Ocean since 1918. 

His activities in the insurance busi- 
ness outside of his own office have been 
many and varied. In October of 1920 
he was elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. He is a member 
of the board of referees of the Steam 
Boiler Inspection Bureau, the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the National Bureau and the 
Insurance Federation of New York. He 
is also a Fellow of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. 

Mr. Neely took a great interest in the 
statistics of casualty insurance com- 
panies and had a leading part in the 
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U. S. F. & G. Changes 


BALTIMORE, March 24. — Announce- 
ment of the following changes in its 
field forces has been made by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 

Dewey Moore, special agent for the 
company at Toledo, Ohio, resigned to 
become manager of the National Surety 
branch at Toledo. No successor for the 
post has been named as yet. 

Joseph Moore, has_ rejoined the 
ranks of the special agents with the 
U. S. F. & G. at Richmond, Va., after 
an absence of about six months, during 
which time he was connected with the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company. 


What Sells Auto Insurance 


“What Sells Automobile Insurance 
and How,” an address by John H. Eg- 
lof, supervisor of agency field service 
for The Travelers, will be a feature of 
the third annual Casualty Sales Con- 
gress in Chicago May 5. 








modernization of the Handy Chart pub- 
lished by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
Under his leadership the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers recommended a presentation of 
the underwriting results in this pub- 
lication on the earned and incurred 
basis to supplant that of the old 
written and paid for basis. These 
recommendations after a conference 
with officials of THE SPECTATOR CoM- 
PANY were adopted and the present 
financial picture of the insurance com- 
panies as shown therein is largely due 
to his efforts. 

Prior to last year when Mr. Collins 
was elected deputy manager of the 
United States branch office of the Ocean, 
he had served as assistant manager for 
fifteen years. He has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Casualty since its 
organization ten years ago. Mr. Col- 
lins was born in London, Eng., Jan- 
uary, 1883. He was educated in the 
public schools there and at Kings Col- 
lege, London. He has long been recog- 
nized as an authority on liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
well as on insurance rates and prac- 
tices. As was his predecessor, Mr. 
Collins is held in high esteem by his 
home office and field staffs. 


Excess Cover Scheme 
for Self-Insurers 


State Department Approves 
Standard Policy and 
Rating Plan 


Give Principal Provisions 


Schedule of Advisory Rates Being 
Prepared Soon to Be Released 
to Various Companies 


New York State Department of In- 
surance has approved the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board’s proposed 
plan for a standard policy and rate 
schedule for excess loss covers for self- 
insurers. Recently, the board an- 
nounced that a schedule of advisory 
rates is being prepared and will soon 
be distributed to companies. The 
board has issued a draft of the stand- 
ard form policy approved by the de- 
partment for this form of insurance. 
The following is a digest of the princi- 
pal provisions of the new approved ex- 
cess cover policy: 

“Consideration: The  employer’s 
qualifications as a self-insurer main- 
tained during the life of the policy and 
the payment of the premium constitute 
the consideration for the agreement. 

“Insuring Clause: The insuring 
clause provides cover for compensation 
benefits under the New York compensa- 
tion law over and above the amount of 
the retention which the self-insurer is 
obliged to pay at his own cost. The 
minimum retention is $10,000. The 
cover includes medical, hospital and 
funeral expenses under the New York 
compensation law and also protects 
the self-insurer against excess loss on 
claims and suits for damages under 
employers’ liability laws of the United 
States and Canada. Medical expenses 
under employers’ liability are excluded 
as well as other expenses of adjust- 
ment and litigation. An upper limit to 
the company’s total liability may be 
stated in the declarations. Interest 
charges are to be prorated. 

“Provisions: The provisions of Sec- 
tion 109 of the Insurance Law are in- 
corporated. They make the company 
liable to beneficiaries in the event of 
the insolvency or bankruptcy of the 
self-insurer for an amount which the 
self-insurer would have been covered 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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NEW SHENANDOAH 
POLICIES 


An added source of income to you and a new way 
of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and women 
of tomorrow. 


CHILD’S POLICIES 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients ab- 
solutely the latest, most modern and complete in- 
surance program for children. 


Write us for information. 


CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


R. H. ANGELL E. LEE TRINKLE W. L. ANDREWS 
President Vice-Pres. Secty.-Treas. 






(Former Governor of Virginia) 
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GUARDIAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 

ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 

AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 

BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 

PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


| WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 
Agencies Open in the Following States 








MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 

VERMONT OHIO 

RHODE ISLAND CONNECTICUT 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 


CASUALTY SURETY 













































A 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 


IF YOU ARE REPRESENT- 

ING A COMPANY THAT 

IS GIVING YOU ALL 

YOU HAVE A _ RIGHT 

TO EXPEC T—STAY 
WITH IT! 


IF NOT, WHY NOT WRITE TO 





FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 
W. L. TAYLOR 
President 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 
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CONCENTRATED EFFORTS 














Obtain Positive Results 


THE POWER of concentrated energy can be 
shown by a simple experiment with the sun- 
glass—sometimes with startling results. 
AGENTS concentrating their efforts on Com- 
monwealth lines show some surprising 
results—profitable and permanent. 
COMMONWEALTH’S unique plan of co- 
operation will focus all your efforts in channels 
running to success. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK E. W. COOK 
President Viee-Pres. & Gen’] Mgr. 
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Blanket Fidelity Bonds Growing 
in Favor 


Change Being Brought About by Loss Experience 
Involving Incomplete Coverage 
and Underinsurance 


As a result of loss experience involv- 
ing much underinsurance, and the mis- 
sionary work of agents and under- 
writers, the blanket fidelity bond is be- 
coming an increasingly popular form of 
protection with banks and other cor- 
porations, according to Wade Fetzer, 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York. 

The custom of placing bonds in spe- 
cific amounts on designated employees, 
this executive stated, has often been 
found wanting, either because policies 
‘have provided inadequate indemnity or 
because some employees not covered by 
bond have proved to be the ones guilty 
of theft. 

Besides giving an employer complete 
protection, regardless of which member 
of his staff becomes dishonest, the 
blanket bond, being issuable in a mini- 
mum amount of $10,000, also tends to 
prevent underinsurance. In addition, 
the more comprehensive coverage makes 
possible a lower per thousand premium 
rate for the larger amounts. 


Underinsurance is often a serious, 
and sometimes a fatal, matter to a 
bank, or other assured, when a heavy 
claim develops, as the company’s rec- 
ords clearly show. Taking as typical 
examples, a dozen cases of losses suf- 
fered by banks through the defalca- 
tions of tellers and officers, it was 
found that against peculations aggre- 
gating $597,360, bonds of only $135,500 
had been carried; fifteen mercantile 
companies in various lines that were 
robbed of $350,408 by dishonest em- 
ployees had been operating with pro- 
tection of only $92,500. Another in- 
stance involved a trust officer of a 
banking institution bonded for $5,000, 
who managed to divert $300,000 to his 
own pocket. 


Some companies writing blanket fi- 
delity bonds do not exercise the same 
degree of care in investigating the rec- 
ords and habits of workers insured un- 
der such policies as they do when cov- 
ering scheduled members of a staff, 
because of the greater spread of risk. 
The Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
however, in the interests of sound un- 
derwriting as well as to protect em- 
ployers, checks up on all employees, 
whether they insured en bloc or other- 
wise, and regardless of their positions. 

This practice is followed because of 
the possibility of an employee in a sub- 
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ordinate position acting in collusion 
with some person not connected with 
his place of employment to commit a 
robbery. Criminal arrangements of 
this kind have featured certain cases of 
security thefts in brokerage offices 
where pseudo employees have obtained 
stocks and bonds from messengers 
owing to their knowledge obtained from 
“inside information.” 


Standard Surety Opens 
Albany Service Dept. 





Roy V. Raymond Is Manager of 
Branch Office for All Up- 
State Business 


The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York has opened its 
Albany service office under the man- 
agement of Roy V. Raymond of Albany. 
Mr. Raymond who is widely known 
throughout the up-State territory, will 
give his personal attention to claims 
in that section. 

For the past ten years Mr. Raymond 
has been connected with the Ocean Ac- 
cident and Guarantee Corporation, and 
the Columbia Casualty Co., as superin- 
tendent of claims at Rochester, New 
York and Albany. He also interested 
himself in general insurance under- 
writing of casualty and surety lines 
for the past three years while in 
Albany. 


Southern Surety Executive 
Gets Political Post 


Lon W. Harlow, vice-president of the 
Southern Surety Company and head of 
its St. Louis agency, has been appointed 
by Mayor Victor J. Miller to serve as 
one of the four members of the St. 
Louis Board of Equalization. The 
board hears complaints of individuals, 
firms and corporations who believe 
their tax assessments are too high. 


Frank G. Morris on Tour 


President Frank G. Morris of the 
Standard Surety and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York will soon leave that 
city on a tour of inspection of the 
Middle Western agency plant of the 
carrier. Mr. Morris will cover a cir- 
cuit of eleven States with a view to 
further development of the company 
organization throughout that area. 
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Hartford Accident Makes 
Changes in West 





General Attorney G. H. Moloney 
Appointed Manager of Surety 
Department for Cook County 


The Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company announces certain 
important changes in its methods of 
supervising and servicing its western 
department business. 

George H. Moloney has been ap- 
pointed manager of its Surety Depart- 
ment for Cook County, Illinois at In- 
surance Exchange, 175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Mr. Moloney, well 
known to the Company’s agents as 
claims attorney, will continue to exer- 
cise general supervision over the Hart- 
ford’s claim activities in his capacity 
as general attorney. 

Frank C. McVicar, who some years 
ago was associated with the late 
Thomas W. Thompson in the manage- 
ment of the Company’s surety business 
but who has latterly been manager of 
the Detroit Fidelity and Surety Com- 
pany in Chicago, will be associated with 
Mr. Moloney as_ superintendent of 
fidelity and surety department, Cook 
County. 

Harvey LeMessurier, manager of its 
western department casualty business, 
will add to his present duties the super- 
vision of the surety business of western 
department agents outside Cook County. 
Such agents will hereafter report their 
surety business to Mr. LeMessurier’s 
office. 

William H. Wallace has been trans- 
ferred from the Hartford’s surety de- 
partment in Chicago to Mr. LeMes- 
surier’s office, with whom he will be 
associated as fidelity and surety super- 
intendent. 


Auto Liability Claims Mount 


BALTIMORE, March 24. — Since the 
first of the year increases in liability 
claims, especially automobile liability, 
have been greater than in any other 
like period, Baltimore casualty com- 
panies report. 

In a message to its representatives 
one of the older casualty companies 
suggests that each manager make a 
study of the results of his office to 
ascertain if this situation is or is not 
due to causes beyond his control. 


Globe Indemnity Official Speaks 


William T. Ashby of New York City, 
production manager of the Globe In- 
demnity Company, recently addressed 
the Muncie, Ind., Insurance Associa- 
tion. Mr. Ashby talked on “Making 
Automobile and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Rates.” 
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“GENERAL” VIEWPOINTS 


Il —In Which We Do Some Wondering 


We sat not long ago among some executives of 
casualty-surety-fire groups who were discussing 
the advisability of forming life insurance carriers 
in order fully to round out their agency service. 
Although existing life insurance companies ap- 
pear abundantly able to manage their own busi- 
ness and display little interest in ours, it was the 
consensus of opinion that sooner or later we 
must enter the life field because of the agents’ 
demand for multiple line facilities. 


Rather an extreme view, of course. Yet some- 
times we wonder about the supposed trend to- 
ward multiple-line representation. We wonder 
whether it really proceeds from the agents or 
whether it is thrust upon them. And we wonder, 
in either event, whether it is as truly constructive 
as we are led to bélieve. 


It has, through gentle coercion, an undeniable 
productive power. So used, it is as if the whole- 
saler said, “We cannot let you retail our brand 
of salt, upon which we lose money, unless you 
also retail our brand of coffee, which we find 
profitable.” Thus, without increasing coffee sales 
as a whole, he may obtain for himself the coffee 
business of competitors who do not sell salt. Yet 
we wonder whether those competitors, in self 
defense, are not driven into the merchandising of 
salt— producing increased competition in a line 
already handicapped. We wonder if our hypo- 
thetical salt industry might not prove more prof- 


itable if conducted upon its own independent 
merits. 


We wonder, reverting to insurance, whether 
compensation rates would not now be fairer but 
for compensation’s parasitic tendency to support 
itself upon other lines. And we wonder whether 
the policy of forcing casualty companies into the 
fire business, fire companies into casualty lines 
and, later perhaps, the life companies into both, 
may not, if indefinitely prolonged, curve back 
upon itself in a vicious economic cycle. 


We would not express these doubts if the trend 
was marked with great economies. Within rea- 
son, some duplication of labor can be avoided. 
But, save for a few super-men, each great division 
of insurance exhausts a life-time of study. The 
casualty or surety underwriter will not replace 
the fire underwriter. The fire special agent can- 
not, with entire adequacy, appoint or counsel 
agents in life, casualty and suretyship. Special- 
ization can be carried to extremes, but the human 
equation marks the sound boundary of economic 
generalization. 


We believe the multiple-line field, properly cul- 
tivated, is fertile. If, however, we sow it with 
the seed of competition, if in its tillage over- 
zealous production forces compel all carriers to 
enter it, will we have increased the crop? May 
we not, instead, invite and reap the competitive 
whirlwind? We wonder. 


Ef Angyer 


Executive Vice-President 





GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


B. E. JOLINE, Assistant Secretary 


in charge of production 


Member { SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
| TOWNER RATING BUREAU 
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NORMAN R. MORAY 


HOME GROUP CASUALTY EXECUTIVES 





JOHN A. DIEMAND 


Norman R. Moray, president of the Southern Surety ana the Southern Fire and 
John A. Diemand, vice-president of the Southern Surety have now become executives 
in the great Home Group through the acquisition of the former companies by the Home 
Insurance Company of New York as announced in last week’s issue of The Spectator. 
While Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, will assume the presidency of the two 
Southern carriers, a position he holds in every member of the Home group, it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Moray will become chairman of the board of the Southern Surety 

and: the Southern Fire. 


William Lysaght Is Named in 


Travelers Promotions 


William Lysaght, manager, casualty 
lines, for the Travelers at Worcester, 
Mass., has been promoted to agency 
assistant in the home office agency de- 
partment of the company at Hartford. 
His successor at Worcester will be 
Wallace A. Ockerbloom, formerly 
assistant manager for the Tr:*elers in 
that city, but since May 1 of last year, 
manager at Portland, Me. Mr. Lysaght 
has been connected with the company 
ten years while Mr. Ockerbloom joined 
the agency staff, casualty lines, of the 
company in 1925. 





Emphasizes Value of Prevention 
Work 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 17. — 
Value of accident prevention work in 
decreasing the number of workmen’s 
compensation cases in Alabama is em- 
phasized in a statement by Dr. George 
H. Thigpen, insurance commissioner. 
The compensation law had been in force 
ten years the first of the year and in 
that time 71,190 cases had been re- 
ported or an average of 7100 cases. 
In 1925 when plants were running over- 
time and accidents more frequent, 8400 
cases were taken up but for 1929 only 
6800 cases were reported. “This de- 
crease may be attributed largely to ac- 
cident prevention work in manufac- 
turing plants,” said Dr. Thigpen. 
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NEW PLAN FOR GETTING 
CASUALTY BUSINESS 


The Continental Casualty Co., 
Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pointment of James M. Barney as 
sales manager in its Chicago 
branch office. Mr. Barney will 
introduce a plan for the develop- 
ment of original business in cas- 
ualty lines which was formulated 
by him, and it is the intention of 
the Continental to put this plan 
into operation on a nationwide 
basis as soon as the company has 
had more practical experience 
with the plan. 

Mr. Barney formerly was a 
branch office manager of the 
Travelers and more recently has 
been in charge of the casualty 
department of the Rockwood 
Company, a large general agency 
of Chicago. 











Insurance men of Indianapolis, par- 
ticularly those dealing in surety bonds, 
fire insurance, casualty and like lines 
were considerably heartened at the last 
meeting of the city board of public 
works when Mayor Reginald H. Sul- 
livan informed them, in making a| 
speech on contractors on public works, 
that he, nor his administration did not 
care from whom bonds were secured, so 
they were from reliable companies. 











IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 















1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 















































Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affili- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 
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Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 


The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
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Three Great Days! 


Our Hundred Million Club—J. Elliott Hall, Frank 
H. Davis, John A. Stevenson, E. R. Eckenrode, 
Alexander E. Patterson and Holgar J. Johnson—is 
holding three one-day sales congresses, in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, for our field representa- 
tives in those cities, repeating for them the service 
given by these notable leaders at the one-day sales 
congress of Southern California Life Underwriters 
in January. 

April and May are Penn Mutual Clientele Months 
—policyholders’ months. These meetings will inform 
our Agents of the plans, instruct them in procedure, 
and illustrate oral sales material. 

Every General Agency of the company from 
coast to coast will be visited by an Educational De- 
partment representative, for the same purpose. 

A splendid confidential equipment of printed sales 
material has been supplied to every Pennmutualist. 

Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 








Founded 1847 
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ROYAL 
UNION 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


| 
Paid to Policyholders..... $31,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over.. $146,507,221.00 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern ferms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
te 60 years next birthday. 





INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-te-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
T@TAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary ° if lagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, It's the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 


General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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DA 8 \ ~ The Reward of Greater N 
bie & » Insurance Service \ 
“‘Co-Operators’’—the men who represent Des 





Moines Life in the fleld—are equipped to give a 
greater service to insurance buyers. 

Thoroly trained, capably supervised, equipped 
with modern, flexible policies—their suggestions 
are based on sound judgment and broad experience. 
As a result, more people bought from Des Moines 
Life representatives in 1929 than ever before. 

Why not avail yourself of this favorably-known 
company’s sales helps and service? 


Be a “Co-operator” and Prosper 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds over 
Benefits Paid since Organization over 
For further information write te 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
“Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Unemployment Situation Laid to 
Compensation Insurance 


BALTIMORE, March 24.—That thou- 
sands of workers between the age of 
35 and 50 are being forced out of work 
by workmen’s compensation insurance, 
was the statement made today by Henry 
Broening, president of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, who added that 
plans were already under way by the 
organization to overcome this discrim- 
ination, which he said has now become 
nation-wide. 

Broening declared that at present 
thousands of workers were denied em- 
ployment at the age of 35, while a con- 
tinual campaign for younger workers 
resulted in the discharging of older and 
capable workers. 

“We can blame compensation insur- 
ance companies for this situation,” 
Broening said. “With inducements in 
the form of lower rates offered to em- 
ployers who contract to keep their per- 
sonnel under the age of 35, the older 
workers are facing unemployment. 

“The idea that the man over the age 
of 35 is more liable to injury is farcical. 
The mistaken theory that the younger 
worker accomplishes more than the em- 
ployee over that age limit is also con- 
tributing to this deplorable situation.” 

A new organization, according to 
Broening, will be formed to protest 
against the practice of the employers. 
This group, he explained, will not be 
a political or labor organization. In 
the form of a protective association, the 
organization will mobilize to take con- 
certed action against any concern which 
openly discriminates against older em- 
ployees. 

In explaining how the organization 
would work, the labor head said: “Sup- 
pose a local department store adver- 
tises for employees not under 18 or 
over 85. No reason is given for age re- 
striction. The organization will agree 
that any firm which decides to limit its 
employment to those ages might well 
afford to limit its patronage, and will 
advocate similar discrimination against 
the firm. 

“In the recognition of the worth of 
the old age pension, society has ad- 
mitted it owes an obligation to the 
worker who served his time on living 
wages. To the man who is still able to 
work as well as the younger man; who 
is depended upon to provide for his wife 
and family, and who has assumed re- 
sponsibilities which cannot be denied, 
society has given nothing but the man- 
date of the compensation insurance com- 
panies which put him out of work at 
the height of his productive qualifica- 
tions.” 
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The labor head said the advantages 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
were greatly overshadowed by the evils 
which had resulted from the “mer- 
cenary attitude” of the insurance com- 
panies. 

“It was a boom which turned out to 
be a boomerang,” he said. “The em- 
ployer himself is only partially to blame 
for the situation. The inducements of- 
fered him are hard to refuse. By ac- 
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cepting them he is destroying all the 
tendencies toward loyalty and confi- 
dence which the worker has in the past 
held for the firm which pays his salary. 
The insurance companies have made the 
employer calloused. Some day the em- 
ployer will see the mistake he has made 
in becoming cold blooded for the few 
dollars he gains.” 

The success of the idea might result 
in its adoption in cities throughout the 
country which face the same situation, 
Broening said. Those approached on 
the idea have endorsed the movement as 
a worthy goal for any civic organiza- 
tion toward the relief of unemployed. 
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Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 
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Revoke Bus License When 
Insurance Lapses 





























— Self-Insurers Indiana Agency 
—— (Conciaies from page 387) Articles of incorporation have been Indications that the Indiana public 
) had he remained solvent. Also the fjJeq with the secretary of State in ““1”'°® COmmussion means business “oie 
£ statutory provision respecting notice is Indi Sis te: Stienieie  aaeed S enforcing its rules that bus companies 
made part of the policy. Seen eee 50 aap operating in the State must have ade- 
“Determination of Premium: The having a principal business in Clinton, oa ens 
. . uate liability coverage and other pr 
remuneration of employees furnishes [nd. The corporation has an initial a v & ° : aah 
king the basis for the premium and its de- |. pital stock of 100 shares havi de. ection for the: pasenges, is seem in the 
termination is in accord with the usual ©*? 7 Shares having a de- jast meeting of the commission which 
provisions found in the full cover com- Clared par value of $100 each and is yevolked the certificate of convenience 
n pensation contract. ; formed “to do a general insurance . : 
| y “Cancelintion: ‘The: policy. még be -jostenss” The. fleat beard of di and necessity of a bus operator of 
cancelled upon ten days’ notice given F F 1- Petersburg, Ind., for failing to keep 
by either party. Cancellation is at rectors is composed of Oliver F. Hous- hig protective insurance in force. 
a short, Feiss = ee Bo or sie ergo oo George W. Nagel, This is the first case in which the 
—————___ surers req > s M. Frei ; * . ss - 
request or if the self-insurer retires . ” uk bn he renee - Lissa pire anap oi ame nee to take such drastic 
from business, the cancellation of the all well known in Indianapolis. action to enforce its rules. 
premium is pro rata. 
! “Inspection and Audit: The com- 
pany is given permission to inspect the 
m~ self-insurer’s establishment; also the 
right to audit pay roll accounts during 
J the life of the policy and within one 
year after its expiration. If there are 
any claims pending, the company is 
Tax privileged to examine the books within 
one year after the final settlement of 
th all claims. 
ss” “Notice and Settlement of Claims: 
at- The self-insurer is required to give 
big notice of all accidents which may in- 
volve an excess loss. The self-insurer 
is made responsible for the investiga- 
to tion and settlement of such claims. —" 
. The company has a right to partici- FOR 
* pate in the megetiations for settlement ry) v 
and in the defense of any suit. No S 
settlement is to be made without the FRIENDLY ERV ICE 
consent of the company. In cases in- . 
ife volving suits for damages, the liability 
wl of the company becomes fixed immedi- A ‘ 
ately after settlement or after judg- 
ment has been entered. nnouncing 
“Assignment and Subrogation: The 
= interest of the self-insurer may not be A NE W P OL I C 7 
0 assigned. If there is additional insur- Writing 
0 ance for excess cover, the liability of 
4 the company is in proportion to the Casualty he Surety for the NEW YEAR 
0 total amount of ae ewaphy gee The Business 
0 company is given the right of subroga- E 
tion where the self-insurer or the bene- in Fosty-teme oN 
ficiary have the, right of recovery States Many agents are striving for IN- 
against third parties. , 
‘ g Pp CREASED PRODUCTION in 
CAPITAL } ‘ 
$1,000,000 1930 and this NEW POLICY will 
a ' materially aid them by opening a 
~ Able and SOMEONE AND SURPLUS NEW FIELD for their salesmen. 
whose aim is to build a last- Over $1,100,000 
ing business appreciate the cus- isin SAMPLE POLICY and complete 
tomer-satisfying service of the Over $4,000,000 information will be forwarded upon 
request. 
MASSACHUSETTS Address Your Letter to the Agency 
; Department. 
BONDING and INSURANCE partment 
T. J. FALVEY, President Cc R URI Y 
AND INSURANCE 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS Co PO TIO 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS R RA N 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
DENNIS HUDSON, 
| and Casualty Insurance President 
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Insurance Tr the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


T Albany, N. Y., last week, the 
Hewitt bills, intended to place 
radical restrictions upon investments 
permissible to be made by insurance 
companies other than life, were dis- 
cussed at the hearing of the Senate In- 
surance Committee. Insurance counsel 
showed that these bills, if enacted into 
law, would work hardships upon com- 
panies doing business in New York 
State. After considerable discussion it 
was decided that the Hewitt bills would 
be abandoned, and that the Wheatley 
bill would be divided into two bills. 
One of these will amend the insurance 
law in relation to the investment of 
capital and surplus of domestic insur- 
ance companies other than life, by add- 
ing a new sub-division 3-a to Sec. 16 of 
the Insurance Law reading as follows: 
“3-a. Not more than ten per centum 
of the invested assets of any domestic 
insurance corporation other than life 
may be invested in or loaned upon the 
security of any one institution, or 
loaned upon the security of any one 
piece or parcel of property, but this re- 
striction shall not apply to the classes 
of securities specified or the investment 
of minimum capital, nor to invest- 
ments in stocks of other insurance com- 
panies.” 

It is proposed to amend sub-division 
12 by extending from July 1, 1928, to 
1933 or such further period as may be 
fixed by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, the time for insurance corpora- 
tions to dispose of certain securities 
with the clause added “but this shall 
not be deemed to further extend any 
such extensions previously granted.” 

The other two bills into which the 
Wheatley bill has been divided is for 
the purpose of amending the Insurance 
Law in relation to investment of com- 
bined capital and surplus of domestic 
insurance corporations other than life, 
and amends sub-division 4 of Sec. 16 
by providing as follows: 

“In the case of a stock insurance cor- 
poration other than life, it may invest 
not more than twenty-five per centum 
of its combined capital and surplus in 
the stock of other insurance corpora- 
tions.” The alteration to be made 
would be from the present restriction 
of 50 per cent of its surplus funds. 

On behalf of the insurance com- 
panies it was claimed that this amend- 
ment would work a hardship upon the 
companies which have heretofore made 
investments based upon the present 50 
per cent of surplus basis. Company 
counsel urged that this measure should 


not be pushed this year, and that it is 
desirable that no action be taken upon 
it until it has been discussed by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 





The legislature of Texas, which has 
been holding a special session, has ad- 
journed without enacting any of the in- 
surance bills which had been introduced 
at that session. 





The retaliatory law of Kentucky has 
been held by the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky to entitle a Tennessee insur- 
ance company operating in Kentucky to 
deduct the amount of municipal taxes 
paid in that State from the amount of 
its tax on basis of 2% per cent of pre- 
miums. The Tennessee company ten- 
dered the amount of tax on the basis of 
2% per cent, with the amount paid 
municipalities deducted therefrom. The 
State authorities refused to permit the 
deduction; and after paying the full 
amount of the excess tax, under protest, 
the company brought an action to re- 
cover the amount which it claimed 
should have been deducted, and its 
claim has now been upheld. 





The Goodwin State Fund bill is be- 
ing discussed in Massachusetts at hear- 
ings granted by the Insurance Commit- 
tee of the Legislature. This bill pro- 
poses to establish a State Motor Vehicle 
Insurance Fund, mutual in form, in 
which every automobile driver would 
be compelled to be a member. 





It is anticipated that a financial re- 
sponsibility law similar to that apply- 
ing to automobile drivers of New York 
will be introduced in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 





It is expected that the New York 
legislature will complete its delibera- 
tions and adjourn about April 10. A 
number of insurance bills amending the 
insurance law have been advanced in 
both houses. The Senate has passed an 
amendment to Sec. 110 providing for in- 
surance against property damage due 
to falling aircraft, and covering break- 
age of glass in aircraft. It has also 
passed a bill amending Sec. 55 in rela- 
tion to insurance without the consent 
of the insured, and an amendment to 
sub-division 9 of Sec. 70 permitting in- 
surance against loss or damage of 
property by falling aircraft. - The 


House has passed bills relating to the 
liquidation of insurance corporations 
which have not begun business within 
one year after incorporation; forbid- 
ding insurance companies to guarantee 
obligations of officers or directors; and 
amending sections relating to citizen- 
ship and residence of directors of do- 
mestic life, health and casualty com- 
panies. A bill in the Senate which 
would increase the minimum amount of 
surplus necessary to be held by a mu- 
tual automobile casualty insurance com- 
pany from $100,000 to $300,000 was 
advanced to third reading in the House. 

A bill which would require an in- 
surer to secure the approval of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance to any con- 
tract ceding more than 50 per cent of 
the total amount of outstanding risks 
instead of 75 per cent as heretofore, 
has been advanced to the third reading 
in the Senate, and has also been ad- 
vanced in the House. 

A bill to provide security against 
want in old age, by adding a new ar- 
ticle, 14-a, to the Public Welfare Law, 
has been reported favorably in the Sen- 
ate. 

One of the bills introduced in the 
New York State Legislature is intended 
to permit the establishment of a mutual 
self-insurance system for certain coun- 
ties and municipalities. This bill pro- 
vides for a new article, 10-c, and its sec- 
tion titles are as follows: Counties may 
adopt plans of self-insurance; appor- 
tionment of loss or damage; expenses; 
temporary financing; review of appor- 
tionment or order; fund may be estab- 
lished. This looks like another attempt 
to put the Government in the insurance 
business, and it is to be expected that 
it will be opposed by insurance com- 
panies, which stand to lose the insur- 
ance of the character indicated by its 
transfer to self-insurance funds. 





Bills have been introduced in the 
New York Legislature to provide that 
the State of New York shall be the only 
underwriter of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. These bills are the same as 
were introduced in previous years. 
Concerning these bills the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York 
says: “This is of great concern to all 
classes of insurance inasmuch as a 
State Fund for one branch automat- 
ically becomes a precedent for more and 
for all kinds.” 


An owners’ compensation mutual 
plan is covered by bills in both houses 
of the New York Legislature, which 
are compulsory in their character, ex- 
cept that provision is made for self-in- 
surance. It is believed that these bills, 
if they become law, would eliminate all 
other carriers of automobile insurance. 
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e€ terest on other s@curities.............ecceeeeeees 203, 680 688,979 332,717 565,781 2,444,928 248,946 145, 659 339, 587 911,151 860,408 
1ded Mh; 6d cpasbdCeeed vawnss 0i0s-0000 6 kesee¥eanes 403, 128 1,901,353 551,137 1,360,019 2,000, 835 454,395 1,816,545 1,000, 785 5,129,427 3,447,785 
tual Total Interest Receipts...............eeceeeees 15,984,872 56,100,220 25, 480, 864 45,207,275 77,270, 050 41,946,304 21,890,526 25,834,099 143,621,591 106,212,702 
un RN ETS 6 bcos 6a sv avice vances deccwncenes 2,153,797 2,467,718 1,670, 614 2,567,930 10,079,501 284,999 1, 290, 881 2,524, 095 5, 259,028 3,476,332 
oro- Total Income.. ONERERT a Orta ae an 99,109,047 302,166,726 109,835,123 217,604,109 364,280,251 175,433,297 130,334,687 148,115,515 799,736,354 615,217,140 
ISBURSEMENTS : : 
sec- fli TOMES 5 i555 ckonisccexsengscseccers 33,932,335 60,408,487 22,617,124 44,998,573 58,251,071 37,751,244 33,188,790 28,998,687 134,827,986 102,988,635 
NG PINs occu acco gas Roccécteveccads 1,872,856 5,448,863 2,840,853 3,982,470 8,855,487 4,544, 371 2,439,804 2,384,797 32,770,515 13,448,733 
nay BM ARMOUR G64 d00 acencabecescccdewkews 1,382,092 3,626,779 100, 248 1,627,251 2,048,905 162,413 1,441,557 118,919 1,718,073 997,770 
; SIME VANCES ELS isc cicesc otc civnccccedessess 8,416,170 29,428,415 16,877, 166 26, 782,483 34,732,999 19,480, 861 15,149,242 14, 739,657 68,948, 452 65, 273,563 
or- ERR CL MMAR 0.65 cisite liv evedcne ce cedeeeey 3,650,799 48,140,740 21,729,945 43,361,991 , 000, 688 39,731,886 43,130 17,145,899 78,960,855 66, 962,357 
es; bility and Double Indemnity. .................. 3,022,148 Pe eR Re aS 3,897,558 8,345,950 50,454 3,949,014 1,813,879 8,437,876 10,032,149 
Or- Total Sa PON og soc ucuc esac casencunts 52,276,400 152,470,797 64,165,336 124,650,326 178,235,100 101,721,229 56,211,537 65,201,838 325,663,757 259,703,207 
id on Supplementary Contracts...............00 1,458,101 , 654, 286 2,073,131 , 354,896 3,697,378 5,276,315 3,147, 089 583,354 1,478,243 8,222,635 
ab- issions and Agents Expense.................++ 9,207,858 26,722,329 8,078,014 18,096, 168 29, 035,073 12,760,754 12,867,341 21,634,830 5, 092, 82,466,519 
apt edical Examiners Fees and Inspection of Risks...... 380, 600 1,469,955 254,549 1,077,300 1,764, 610 433, 221 492,27 539,1 3,603,812 » 444,387 
: 'y of Officers and Home Office Employees........ 1,883,072 5,416,379 1,600,807 3,053,384 6,847,390 2,283, 086 3,593,450 3,242,891 18,131,957 11,277,462 
nn rer es (ye Ue ere err re errr 576,773 2,106, 837 364,079 1,353, 274 , 221,080 325, 698 1,322,835 1,425,724 5, 153,581 3,374, 195 
eee Se TR ee er 17,979 54,770 19, 962 80,526 150,726 20,827 367,677 220,568 791,842 25, 618 
1at her Management Expenses.................eeee08 1,814, 108 3,620,031 640, 632 1,866,826 4,241,246 1,205,390 2,312,320 1,769,787 7,552,785 7,576, 266 
m- Total Management Expenses..................+ 13,880,390 39,390,301 10, 958, 043 25,527,478 44,260,125 17,028,975 20,955,893 28,832,958 130,326,586 106,364,447 
Bit) RD sc weet cd MIME eee ures ss cviecsseesur ese 2,031,363 3,943,250 2,847,980 3,105,366 5,877,770 3,549,855 2,712,554 2,150,843 12,981,424 13,236,620 
: air and Expense on Real Estate..............+++ 1,861, 9. . ’ ’ 134, ’ . . 893, , 289,426 
pair and E Real E 8 33 455,815 198,101 452,171 1,134,797 379, 713 530,559 415,992 2,893,355 1,289, 42 
its es on Sales Depreciation, etc...............+-06- 21,742,733 482,841 3,934 143,069 2,683,337 23,764 71,800,000 640,605 13,212,088 748,876 
Total Miscellaneous Disbursements............. 20,974,520 49,926,493 16,081, 189 31,582,980 57,653,407 26, 258, 622 29, 146, 095 32,623,752 160,891,696 129,862,004 
Total Disbursements... . oe .. 73,250,920 202,397,290 80,246,525 156,233,306 235,888,507 127,979,851 85,357,632 97,825,590 486,555,453 389,565,211 
income Saved....... ass 5 spesnnets nays .. 25,858,127 99,769,436 29,588,598 61,370,803 128,391,744 47,453,446 44,977,055 45,289,925 313,180,901 225,651,929 
‘oLicy ExHrsit 
New Insurance written (paid-for basis). (Policies... .0 92,577 232,678 135,896 324,130 76,790 98,723 128,864 720,412 821,170 
he 9 472 311 464 119 437 262 
©. crecposuilee ‘alaseenWeda  cedewecweee) aisdbecace - Causencamede, "7 eainaecciie aa: ineimmeeanes 1,173,412 4,792,710 3,889,705 
at Amount o 372,718,472 816,571,837 500,486,906 278,484,555 1,390,177,401 1,276,331,830 
| ; g 185,439,452 225,118,649 133, 260, 787 50,947,400 340,072,894 180,744,785 
y & Vokehdecteet | ncencinda-  cecteaaanch “Cakeiakeen DokGaeenmac:  Ccaawanenca tn Maan 288,737,878 1, 206,833,275 1,128,789,778 
n 0 4,469,826 17,300, 012 7,538,956 7,195,821 107,318,479 126,925,816 
lasurance Revived and Increased (net). Ge ccsetenees 39, 640, 005 OR GER IES. ce yercecas 37,973,312 5,323, 687 
LS 4 padvicecenl Linacawctaes, cepacwaetaes, ~akeceehes. - ae¢enswade a eastee gece caerae 54,540,634 165,085,954 322,355,562 
o 377,188,298 833,871,849 508,025,862 285,680,376 1,497,495,880 1, 403,257,646 
S. Total New Issues.............0ececees g 185,439,452 264,758,654 193, 664,540 50,947,400 378,046,206 186,068,472 
e scesminset, “denneuletn . . saisducdawn | .saeNeugee. - csectuetede  séacal oust eran 343,278,512 1,371,919, 229 1,451, 145,340 
) Insurance Terminated................. Policies 0 74, 053 131, 267 92,883 72,7 416, 9 
k g 233 118 3 17 9 98 
€ PR ee ease os eee ncaa | mactaceeae, | aeedestiad  ieuxuamunimes eas 952,485 3,980, 736 3,585,334 
1 Amount o 284,176,218 465,458,162 180,403,687 393,907,346 152,470,995 674,146,329 708,325,598 
g 65,818,876 MUR cotaweadae. “ caadenasGar .. “ceigunahtas.  ‘seeceuante 6, 148,922 16, 158, 187 71,919, 244 16, 904,548 
a oS ee ee hha = ghCSEERES | San tecdien .' $aaieeeaeee een 233,793,708 939,751,292 1,000,790, 190 
4 Insurance in Force (Paid-for basis)... .. Policies 0 585,510 1,714,690 1,027,177 836, 408 1,056,991 5, 482, 657 3,935, 748 
9 3,544 WONG. cacupcaase ~* Ghardsouee | daeduceadi —-aececcgeed 4,2 463 3, 268 1,381 
©. cehleteuic Rade ecb duetiuer. . vekubnobae <= cepeatwedel c gkedaeeewhe ») 5 ahmnk G ine ene 5,966, 672 37,408,435 30,945, 387 
Amount 0 2,264,176,491 5, 403,900,621 2,435, 012,342 4,298,774, 546 7,266, 168,476 3, 913,243,002 3,234,980,357 1,798,407, 637 8, 649,002,429 6,316,260, 299 
GC Lee tte TU MNES UEEZUON Scccedccis Resdeneeds  cedocedver  ecdavesnet ,439,762,118 186,898,684 2,555,416,300 939,673,451 
© geusteecnes aceacdehan — dpaesteesé) suevearade.  Cadvesecess. caenenenues 7 eee 1,322, 242,932 6,729, 181,723 7,057,205, 168 
0 93,012,080 368,413,687 109,484,405 272,900,538 484,851,858 212,662,152 114,118,516 133,209,381 823,349,551 694, 932,048 
Net Gain in Amount in Force.......... GO TERS | See Ce. hwccscecce.. SBaeRSEC se veccesntee § CeNqummeus 126,515, 618 34,789,213 306,126,962 169,163,924 
OG.” partasaccue cl eee ed, . exduabieue. | «ebéiensew --aUbcegdpce! ° Reawenkaeen naan 109,484,804 432,167,937 450,355,150 
o Ordinary. g Group. i Industrial. Aetna Life—1 Includes accident and liability dept. *Includes $1,600,000 dividends to stockholders. Mutual Benefit—* Divided as follows, Contingency Reserve 
Fund; Suspended Mortality Fund, $9,240,134; Dividend Equalization Fund, $117,090; Security Fluctuation and Real Estate Depreciation Fund, $13,030,084. Mutual Life, N. Y.—* Divided as follows; 
Amounts declared or-held awaiting apportionment on deferred dividend policies, $491,827; Fund for depreciation of securities and general contingencies, $62,849,593; Reserve for future expenses on paid-up 
annual dividend policies, $1,525,000. New York Life—‘Includes $13,900,000 reserve for policies issued in foreign countries and $2,210,000 reserve for future ———— on paid-up annual dividend policies. Trav- 
litan—* Includes $318,237,635 industrial premiums. * Includes $12,687,070 health and welfare work. Prudential—1¢ Includes 





elers—SIncludes assets of Casualty dept. 7 Dividends to stockholders. Metro 
$35,453,075 net contingency reserve according to Chapter 49 of the New Jersey 


of the Laws of New Jersey for the year 1913 and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James Kerney, 
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aws of 1927; $1,924,455 par value of capital stock of the company has 
trustees for the policyholders of the company. 


been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 99 
11 Includes $299,941,744 industrial premiums. 


Compiled by the Reszarch Bureau of Insurance of The Spectator Co, 






































































































INSURANCE STOCKS 
































re | Ee Bes 
Curtis & rang 8 oe 


Globe & Rutgers, N.Y.. 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........ 


Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 
W. Wallace Lyon & 


Co., New York....]......... we 
Great Amer. Inc.,N.Y. ‘ b16; 000, 000 

pe SERS eae site 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......... 


Hanover Fire, N.Y.. 


a eee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.j......... 


Harmonia Fire,Buffalo. 


Curtis &Sanger, As a nciccan 


Hart. Fire., Hart.(N.).. 


Conning & 2S eee 


Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn. (new) Hartford 


Conning & Co., N.Y..]......... +e 
Home Ins., N.Y. (N.)... }e24, 000, 000 


Hudson Cas.(N.) J. City 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......... 


Imp.& Exp.,N.Y...... 
A. Atkins 


Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Independ. Fire, Phila... 
W. Wallace Lyon & 


RD ee eee ‘i ; 


Co. 
Indep. Indem., Phila. . 
W. Wallace Ly on& 


3, NOW TOtK acco nc oc so0e 


Ins. Co. of N.Am., Phila. 


Lincoln Nat. Life, E eees 


Wayne, Ind......... 


Conning & Co., Hart.|......... 
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C. Sincere & Co., 2 oe 


Security In. Co. of New 
Haven, New Haven.. 


Rg UME os oc.0 sain watiiee dates s'« 
Curtis & ‘Sinan: |S SEER 


Springfield F. & M., 
a Mass. . 
Day & Co., Inc., es 


Bastin codec ccnese 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos.}......... 


St. Paul F.&M., St. Paul 


Curtis & Sanger, io 3) OS ee 


er Ins,, N.Y... 


Sylv “an Ins. Co., Phila. 
W. ab ag Lyon & 


Travelers Ins., Hart. . 


Conning & Co., Hart.|......... 


United Life & Acc. Ins. 
Co., Concord...... 
C.A whca & Co., Inc. 


U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 


anty, Baltimoret.. c10, 000. 


United States Fire, N.Y. 
U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y 


Curtis & Sanger, N. 2 Sag in 


Virginia Fire & Marine, 
Richmond.......... 


Poe.” RSs, ect 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......... 


WestchesterFire,N.Y.. 


Curtis & a ot 2 re aa 
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As of As of 
As of December 31, 1928 March 24, 1930 As of Decembsr 31, 1928 March 24, 193 
| a at a a 
3 s | 
pS a | 
32 ve i 
COMPANY s las COMPANY __ e |Esl | | 
Stock House Specializing a a Ban ) Stock House Specializing Sy a |sa | 3 | 
82 go |e |'3 Si. 2 Ss sig a Jes e | _ 
ns $1/4/2 ag Ad a\/3 as |$| 24/8 a2 {Ada 2/3 
32/8) = [32/231 38 =/8 33 |/2/% |3./23/38) Jel lit 
23 4 128/37) 28)/_ |/2)4/e as |7| 2 (28/32/68 S\e 
a2 4/8 | Saloplasiz ial» 22 3/8 | Salos|/aeie ia] 2] 
566 |S] a |S |Sel<alaleleis S56 |G] a | SS /ShleAlialaliels 
$ $ $ 3 $ $; $j] s]$ ; $ $ $isy sis 
aa ach &S§.,Hart.(N.). 10 | 50.52 15.58} 1.20]....]....]180 |120 Maryland Cas., Balti. . . 25 | 60.61 pecstecceteon | 87 
nning & Co., Hart. RES ED FIERY: polio bie EE tire Mass. Bond & Ins., Bos. 25 | 62.75 165 }125 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart. Day & Co., Inc.. 
cxeetchh hie eis s 32.57 62.45 66 | 61 RUNES 6-6 0% ¢xaree = a eee 140 |... 
Comine & SU MMIB Ns vicar csbaieh ca Eswes coldas dxphege see Be fs BP ee 6 COBOL, ooo -3) vicclesss|occe ve 133 
Aetna Life, Hart. N.).. 105 | 84 Mass. Title Ins. (Pfd.) 
Conning & Co., t. ea Hye MN re Enos gic Se eakcacatewenes 
Am. Equit.,N.Y.(N.)... 35 | 23 C.A. Day & Co., Inc.. J 
. Wall. Lyon &Co. . Sy ae IR Soe IE ais isc bos ocd cctocenat 35 
AmericanIns., Newark. 224] 192 _—-* & Manuf. Fire, 
SURMEEED: 5. v0 caese Schacces Al > MIMINEE.< ve oae Siac 12.50 20 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ways, w "Wallace Lyon & 
Milliken & Pell, N’rk . kom OOM "oS, Se reer MME 26 29 
American Surety,N.Y.. 120 }103 Mo. State Life, St. Louis 18.07 Ate 45 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. o> te PRE co octet locnlies soo cacbelaescioneses 68 oe 
Auto. Ins., Hart.(N.)... 50 | 35 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|.......-.scfecce|essees 665 
Conning & Co., Hart. SA, eae, C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|...........sfecss|--2+0e 67 “ee 
. emg N.Y. (N.) 140 {100 National Cas., Detroit.. 20.00 nae 18 
“ate ae ther C. Sincere & Co., Chi. ny BOAR 21 aie 
Giri , ee st Nat nal Fire, Hartford. 65.73 ean 65 
: Balt.-Am., N.Y.(N.).. 30 | 24 Canned Co. Tart 1 on 6.5 5s eeclecselss0sse 56 4 EER 
U. Sincere & Co., Chi . wate _ fe ng .. ee 15.29 eS 143 
Boston Cas., Boston... RE ok aa a 173}. ee 
C. A. Day & Co., Bos. € Sincere & Co., Chi. 18 
H. D. a & Co., Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 17 |. ‘35 
Spe GR Cte Be REN, MPP: Peer ce wee | Nat'l Surety, N.Y...... 91.61 85%) f 80 
Beenie. Bos. (N.).. 508 .00 137.95 800 |600 Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts. . 169.91 ee wen 
C.A. Day & Co. , Bos. PERE EE A ES ae N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 33.72 35 
HD. Knox & Go.Bos. Ree Sat Fake se nti! Pai — Inc. 
Bi ooklyn Fire, Brklyn. . 62.50}122.98)...... 25 | 12 Ran ve 40 
W. Wallace Lyon & H.D. oe & Co., Bos.. 37 
SMA, Sh a eR Gl te apes’ heer ape Sey New Hampshire Fire, ' 
Camden Fire, C’n.N.J.. 17.03 3.98 26 | 21 Manchester (N.)..... 58 
Curtis & Sanger, eh RRR ER SRGRTSS ERM) Bees, a C.A. Day & Co., Inc 
Curolina Ins., Wilm’n.. 24.44 2.79 -| 42 | 26 Lo STEPS he! Agana eee Heiss, Career 60 |. 
het i ER: RGR ARRI) MARES, PEREIES: lmiaiciy aes csalfetatace HD. Knox & Co.,Bos.}...........]--s-|-es-+ 60 |...,]--.. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........|....1......}cccccheeeee. mS ae New York Fire, N.Y....] 1,000,000} 5 ]...... Res 20 
Chi.F.&M.,Chi.(N.).. 13.72 1.83 -| 43 | 20 W. Wallace Lyon & 
Cine Cnet... os clessclocscclvocosthecces el ipa aes OR es nee) Aen 24 
oN a ae, Fa a RO ea secatowies New World Life, Spo- 
Geet ts eS 354.26 97.79 - 1550 1610 kane, Wash....... 16.44 Bees | ae 
GRERIRTS eaten, lier, Piatt ARPS i or (ies eer EE, CR Ne 5.5 ous xo os cake oeaeascce US Gk ee 
Col n Nat. Life, Bos. . 174.12 22.45 -|425 |390 Old by Ins., Boston 621.63 eee 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc. “ad & Co., Inc., 
“SEGRE SACS RA SURG TR! Leer, A IR SR a pei ee Ts SE ; 
RR CSS LO, TS ree, FOS RN Pee aes HD. nore, Bos. testes ofecee 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart., Pacific Fire, New York. 75.52 Bae eae 120 
Shion Wewvxes oie 46.44 16.76 146 {122 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. none 140 f2U..|..,. 
Conning & oe Se eee Rs PG RS lap ae SS ae People’s Nat’ Fire, N.Y. 20.73 sifosies 16 
Cont’l Casualty, Chi.. 21.65 1.85 43 | 35 Curtis & Banger, N.Y.|.........00cscfesse]-o0c0% OG toe ecive ss 
EOE nn deowcbecasc chevcutthcs secs ine Phoenix Ins., Hartford . 45.20 pea 70 
CINE Boe ones Given isa salcckyanth secs lanmcns Ape Conning & Co.,Hart.|...0.......[ecee[eceees 87 kee 
Continental Ins., N.Y.. 34.75 8.22 714] 59 Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 33.32 ofoo-ofside 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . 50.00 12.88 63] 143 | Sincere & Co., Chi-|.......2..2|eeee[eceess 42 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am., sp Providence, W. ashington 
NOW FORK. 60.6000 13.23 1.24 a leaf Providence to Be 519.20/590.20 60 
ene an iS EA, DS RRR RBI Fae see eet <oeke C. A. Day & Co., 
Fidelity & Deposit... . . 101.00 12.12 185 |165 Me EI GE iin cs cceebbneontsesces 73 
pee SS SS a Pe Gs RR eae Re pene! bare REY a Bais. isa é- ciara Pose abe oes <3 66 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y... 39.53 10.87 +] 813) 64 Rhode Island Insurance, 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark. EEE WUC 10 Fn. sccloacsdaleccsns 383) 30 Fer, CNS}... 22.14 29 
ena Ars Mee eee © eee ete ahs Cs wns Inc., 
RA do 5 oc csc cowed cimenucds scene descas a ORE nilal | ies? ip ee ERR RR 7 (eg 87 [i AN]... 
Se BD ees ee eet aa: ee HD KnexéCo., a i IE, AN 5 erie 33 |,...]-... 
Franklin Fire,Phila.(N.) ,500, 126.89 18.54 -|225 |165 Republic Fire, Pittsb’h . 20.00 sete 23 
Pe EERE PRE RE RSET IES i a.2 De ae W. Wallace Lyon & 
eo Ne SS te Far eee eee Petree eh es SERIES, EGS Aare, Uerreaenrte! 33 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 23.99 2.19 Reins. Life of Am., Chi. 100.00}131.31 
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*Current annual dividend rate.. 
(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 3]. 1928. 





(f) High and low for year. 


+Unless otherwise noted from Dee 1 to cate 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
< By Scof >» 


HE comparatively inactive market 

in insurance shares is somewhat 
surprising in view of the actual values 
that reliable statistics reveal. That 
the market for insurance securities 
would sympathetically reflect the weak- 
nesses resulting from the black Wall 
Street days in the fall of 1929 was an 
established prediction that everyone ex- 
pected woul come true, but now that 
conditions have righted themselves, 
with money obtainable at low rates and 
the annual statements of the companies 
positively indicating that there has been 
no recession in insurance production, 
a general reawakening of interest in 
insurance stocks would seem to be in 
order. 

At a matter of fact, markets at Hart- 
ford, New York, Philadelphia and other 
centers have been stronger, insurance- 
wise, during the last two weeks than 
at any time since the October break. 
The insurance stocks on the Big Board, 
the Fidelity-Phenix, Continental In- 
surance, National Surety and the Ros- 
sia, have all enjoyed gains and are sell- 
ing at prices very close to their 1930 
highs. Hartford insurance stocks were 
generally higher. From Monday, 
March 24, to last Saturday’s closing 
Aftna Fire rose 6% points. Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. showed a net gain 
of 6 points, Hartford Fire gained 8 
points and National Fire rose to its 
peak, Aetna Casualty rose 16 points 
during the week and A’tna Life 9. 

Leading Philadelphia insurance 
stocks had their most profitable week 
of the year with the Fire Association 
and Insurance Company of North 
America reaching new high prices for 
the period. 

There is justification in the rising 
trend of these securities, both because 
of the increased values of their listed 
holdings and the knowledge of their 
underwriting transactions. Neverthe- 
less an examination of curent prices 
will show that there is still a con- 
siderably large selection of insurance 
stocks now selling at little above their 
liquidating value which were priced 
in some cases as high as 150 per cent of 
their liquidating value before the 
market break last fall. Such stocks, 
previously yielding 2 or 3 per cent are 
yielding 6 and 7 per cent at present 
prices. 

Of interest to investors is the report 
to the New York State Legislature of 
Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance. Mr. Conway’s report says 
that life insurance will show an in- 
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crease in volume of about eight per 
cent during 1929, acocrding to reliable 
estimates. Group insurance has had 
an extraordinary growth and reached 
nearly seven and one-half billions of 
risks in force at the opening of 1929. 

Of the total risks of seventy-eight 
and one-half billions held by companies 
ding business in New York on Jan. 1, 
1929, over seventeen billions were held 
in New York State, Mr. Conway’s 
figures show. 

Casualty and surety companies dur- 
ing 1929, judging from indications, will 
show a growth in premium income 
when their operations are summarized, 
the superintendent predicts. The vol- 
ume of premiums for the first nine 
months of 1929 was $231,750,132, as 
against $215,515,630 for nine months 
of 1928, written by New York joint- 
stock companies and United States 
branches of foreign companies. 

An increasing amount of the funds of 
this class of companies has gone into 
stock investments, but the shrinkage 
before the close of 1929 is not expected 
to seriously affect the surplus ac- 
counts, says the report. 

In the twenty-year period from 1908 
to 1928 the number of these companies 
in New York increased from 50 to 97, 
their capital from $24,981,000 to $167,- 
750,025, and their surplus from $26,- 
311,244 to $237,126,564. 

Fire and marine stock companies, 
having 55 per cent of their investments 
in stocks, as against 39 per cent in 
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bonds, are likely to show paper losses in 
their investment accounts for the first 
time in six years, Mr. Conway says. 

Fire losses increased about 10 per 
cent during 1929, after the two pre- 
ceding favorable years. 

The trend to wider public ownership 
of fire insurance companies has prob- 
ably received a set-black. Nine new 
stock companies were organized in New 
York, as against 16 during 1928. 

Of widespread interest is Superin- 
tendent Conway’s conviction that a halt 
in the evolution of large groups may 
be the result of unsettled market con- 
ditions. In the early part of 1929 there 
were several country-wide combina- 
tions, but such operations were not in 
evidence during the latter part of the 
year. 





The Western States Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
acquired by the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City. 





The Hudson Casualty Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., wrote $1,310,029 in 
premiums during 1929. The company’s 
surplus as of Dec. 31, 1929, was $302,- 
376. This company has increased the 
par value of its shares from $5 to $10, 
reducing the capital to $705,453. The 
exchange of stock was made on a basis 
of three shares of the old for one of 
the $10 part. The company adds $352,- 
737 to surplus in this manner. 





The United States Mutual Insurance 
Company has been merged with the 
United Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Ill. The company, which will be known 
as the United Insurance Company, has 
a capital stock of $300,000. 
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Past Performance 


URING the past ten years, the average growth of the companies 

which are represented in the portfolio of Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware has resulted in an average gain to an investor in their stocks 
of 35 per cent. annually on the average amount of money invested. 


This figure includes cash dividends, rights, stock dividends, and apprecia- 
tion in market value of the various stocks. The period used extends from he 


The portfolio of Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an investment 
company, consists almost wholly of the securities of selected bank and 


Full information concerning Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware will be sent upon 
request or ask your own broker about it. 
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Underwriters and Distributors 
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Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 


122 E. 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 
STATEMENT, as of December 31, 1929 


CAPITAL 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 











New York City 


$1,000,000 
2,877,299 
2,079,013 
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C. E. Clarke, President 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company 


General Offices: 
Physicians Building, Jacksenville, Fla. 
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J. E. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 
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PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
Send Ten Cent Stamp for Catalogue. 
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‘““‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDER WRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
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®* THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Leulsville, Ky. 

Enclosed is ome dellar. Send 
Cluff’s new book te me. 


Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition 
has been recognized as the standard publication of its kind 
for twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed 
and convenient form just the information required by 
adjusters of * 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 
Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 
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WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 


STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features 
of this excellent work are retained. Other new sections 
added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 

New paragraphs have been added to every article under 

Diseases on 

PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPEC- 
TIVE OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 
For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into 

three sections, as follows: 
SECTION I—ACCIDENTS PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
INFORMATION SYMPTOMS 


PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


a OAL PB as BSE 
ADJUSTMENT 3 
EFFECTS FINEMENT 


SECTION II—DISEASES 
NAMES 
INFORMATION 


PARTIAL DISABILITY 
PROGNOSIS 
ADJUSTMENT 
EFFECTS 





SECTION Ill 


This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable 
poisons that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a 
brief description of each drug, and considering the prominent 
signs and symptoms following the swallowing of different 
poisons, the length of time house confinement exists, the dura- 
tion of total disability and partial disability, with advice on 
adjustment, and effects on the insurability of’ the individual 
after recovery is complete. 


The Adjuster’s Manual is invaluable to those settling 
Accident and Health Claims. 
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